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THE UNTRAVELLED TRAVELLER. 


Lines written on the Recovery of Prince Leopold. 


‘Wuewn brothers part for manhood’s race,’ 
And gladly seek from year to year, 

From scene to scene, from place to place, 
The wonders of each opening sphere, 

Is there no venturous path in store, 

To undiscovered haunt or shore, 

For him whom Fate forbade to roam, 


The untravelled traveller at home? 


Yes, gallant youth! What though to thee 
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Nor Egypt’s sands, nor Russia’s snows, 
Nor Grecian isle, nor tropic sea, 


Nor Western worlds, their wealth disclose 
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Thy wanderings have been vaster far 
Than midnight sun or southern star ; 
And thou, too, hast thy trophies won, 
Of toils achieved and exploits done. 


Yo. 185.—voL., XXX1. 





Lines written 


For thrice thy weary feet have trod 

The pathway to the realms of Death ; 
And leaning on the hand of God, 

With halting step and panting breath, 
Thrice from the edge of that dread bourn, 
From which no travellers return, 

Thou hast, like him who rose at Nain, 
Come back to life and light again. 


Each winding of that mournful way, 
Each inlet of that shadowy shore, 
Thro’ restless night and tedious day 
"Twas thine to fathom and explore ; 
Thro’ hairbreadth ‘scapes and shocks as rude 
As e’er are met in fire or flood, 
Thou, in thy solitary strife, 
Hast borne aloft thy charmed life. 


Yet in this pilgrimage of ill 
Sweet tracts and isles of peace were thine— 
Dear watchful friends, strong gentle skill, 


Consoling words of Love Divine, 


A Royal mother’s ceaseless care, 

A nation’s sympathising prayer, 

The Everlasting Arms beneath 

That lighten’d even the load of death. 





on the Recovery of Prince Leopold. 


Those long descents, that upward climb, 
Shall give an inward strength and force, 

Breath’d as by Alpine heights sublime 
Through all thy dark and perilous course, 

Not Afric’s swamps nor Biscay’s wave 

Demand a heart more firm and brave, 

Than may for thee be born and bred, 

Even on thy sick and lonely bed. 


And still as months and years roll by, 

A world-wide prospect shall unfold— 
The realm of art, the poet’s sky, 

The land of wisdom’s purest gold. 
These shalt thou traverse to and fro, 
In search of these thy heart shall glow, 
And many a straggler shall be led 


To follow in thine onward tread. 


‘Hast Thou, O Father,’ dear and true, 

‘One blessing only—none for me? 
‘Bless, O my Father, bless me too, 

‘Out of Thy boundless charity.’ 
Rest, troubled spirit, calmly rest : 
He blesses, and thou shalt be blest ; 
And from thy hard-wrought happiness 
Thou wilt the world around thee bless. 

A. P.S. 
1 Genesis xxvii. 38. 


February 12, 1875. 





MILTON. 


Waar is the genesis of “ Paradise 
Lost?” How came Milton to choose 
the particular subject of the Fall of Man 
for a poem? Why an epic poem, and 
why a poem at all? In short, what do 
we know of the history of Milton’s 
poetical writings ? 

Such an inquiry has not a merely 
biographical interest. In the case of 
Milton the life is inseparable from the 
poetry. We cannot feel the latter with- 
out knowing the former. The literary 
history of the poems is here the true key 
to the full enjoyment and appreciation 
of them. 

In the handsome edition of Milton’s 
Poetical Works which we owe to the 
enterprise of Macmillan & Co., the editor, 
Professor David Masson, has made ex- 
haustive treatment the ruleand law of his 
editing. That is to say, whatever topics 
he has thought fit to start, he has treated 
with a completeness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. He has not been content to 
summarise what others have said, but 
has gone in for a thorough investigation, 
ab ovo, He has disdained the cheap and 
easy editing which strikes off a few 
piquant paragraphs, and icaves half the 
case out of sight to put the pretty things 
forward. It seems as if it were impossible 
for him to leave anything half explained, 
which he once undertakes to explain. 
This is necessarily a lengthy process, and 
ean be applied to but very few topics. 
In order that this full justice may be 
done to such questions as are raised, 
others must necessarily be omitted alto- 
gether. For instance, Milton’s relation 
to his predecessors and successors in 
English poetry, is not included in the 
subjects discussed at all. Yet this is a 
point of view which is essential to the 
right understanding of Milton. Critics 
compare the “ Paradise Lost” with the 
“ Tliad,” the “/Eneid,” the “ Pharsalia,” 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” And they 


must do so, for Milton wrote after the 
study of, and with conscious reference 
to, the great epics of the world. But 
the critic ought also to reproduce, for 
himself and for his audience, the con- 
dition of poetry in Milton’s own age. 
No poet, however superior, wholly 
evades the unconscious influence of his 
contemporaries. 

If this introductory topic is passed 
over by Mr. Masson, it is no doubt because 
space would not allow its being worked 
out with the completeness which Mr. 
Masson’s method requires. He has, for 
instance, made the scheme and meaning 
of the poem the subject of a dissertation 
which is truly exhaustive of the subject. 
It appears, too, to be an original inves- 
tigation, except so far as Mr. Masson 
may himself have anticipated parts of it 
in periodicals. As far as I am aware, 
it is the most valuable contribution to 
Miltonic criticism which has been made 
in our generation. 

It is easy to see that if the whole field 
of criticism had to be surveyed on the 
same scale, an edition of Milton's 
poetical works would be impossible. 
We should never come to the poems 
themselves. If we took to editing our 
poets as the French edit theirs—e.y., 
for Malherbe, most costive of poets, five 
thick octavos of 600 pages each are re- 
quired—what library would contain 
them? If allthe Miltoniana were to be 
bound up with Milton, the poet would 
be buried beneath his annotator, as 
Saumaise buried Solinus, or Tzschukke 
Pomponius Mela. 

But though impossible to have so 
much in an edition, yet we should be 
glad elsewhere to have Mr. Masson’s 
knowledge to elucidate many points 
which have been slightly or summarily 
touched by the critics, but never 
subjected to that sortof scientific 
analysis which he has here applied 
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to literary criticism. One such topic 
which we would willingly have illus- 
trated by Mr. Masson before he leaves 
the subject of Milton, is the question 
with which I began—By what steps and 
influences were Milton’s thoughts turned 
in the particular direction which they 
took ? How came he to select the Fall of 
Man as his theme ? 

This is not a portion of Milton’s 
biography, but a part of Miltonic criti- 
cism. I have said that Milton’s poetry 
is intimately bound up with his life. 
This is so in a much deeper sense than 
the mere outbreak into personal allusion 
in which from time to time he invites 
our sympathy. Such sympathy is, for 
instance, appealed to in the “Samson 
Agonistes,” where the subjective interest 
or reflection of the writer’s own feeling 
rises into the highest pathos, while the 
dramatic interest is scarcely sustained. 
Such is the touching passage in the 
opening of the third book of “ Paradise 
Lost,” where he brings before us the 
dread calamity of his later years. The 
deprivation of sight is aggravated by its 
being a deprivation of knowledge, for 
one who had sought wisdom with a pure 
devotion rarely equalled. 

‘* But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 


Presented with a universal blank : 
Of nature’s works, tome expunged and raz’d.” 


Such personal intimations of feeling 
have in any poet at any time a peculiar 
attraction for a reader, who is hereby 
taken into the writer’s confidence, and 
associated with him in his composition. 
These episodes, eo far from interfering 
with the dramatic illusion, or breaking 
the conduct of the poem, enhance its 
effect by giving us an alternative posi- 
tion. We look on at the poem both 
from the pit as spectators, and from 
behind the scenes with the author. The 
change of place varies our attitude and 
multiplies our appreciation. 

Quite other, and beyond this, is that 
relation of Milton’s poetry to his life, 
which I am now asking my reader’s 
attention to. Milton’s poetry is in a 
much deeper sense subjective. It is 
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not only that he occasionally, by way 
of prologue or episode, reminds the 
reader of himself. It is, that through- 
out the whole of his poetry, Milton is 
himself an invisible presence. He 
lives through all its life, and extends 
through all its extent. His book is 
not a composition on a set subject, it 
is an offspring of the whole of his 
thoughts—it is his thought whole and 
entire. His book is himself. It is not 


an atom thrown off from the soul—it is 
The poem 


a manifestation of the soul. 
is the self-realised soul. 

This intimate relation between the 
mind of the man and his book, this 
sustained presence of the creative spirit 
throughout his creation, is the consi- 
deration which must form the starting 
point of all Miltonic criticism. In 
this consideration I find the explanation 
of the greatness—of the genius, if you 
will—of “ Paradise Lost.” 

It is a well-known fact in Milton’s 
life that he had from a very early period 
contemplated the production of some 
great work. He makes no secret of this 
lofty ambition. With life still before 
him, at two-and-thirty, he announces 
to the world his projects, in language 
which we should justly tax as grand- 
iloquent, if it were not that it was 
justified by the performance. 

* Perceiving that some trifles which I 
had in memory, composed at under 
twenty or thereabout, met with accept- 
ance.... I began thus far to assent 
to them, and divers of my friends here 
at home, and not less to an inward 
prompting which now grows daily upon 
me, that by labour and intent study, 
which I take to be my portion in this 
life, joined with the strong propensity 
of nature, I might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die.” 

These words were published in 1641, 
when Milton was thirty-two, but there 
is no doubt that the project, or aspira- 
tion, they indicate, was of much earlier 
birth in his breast. In the Latin lines 
addressed to the venerable Marchese 
di Villa, he had already spoken with 
unreserve of his lofty poetical ambition. 
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It was nothing less than an epic which 
he was meditating, and the subject of 
it was to be taken from Arturian ro- 
mance. 


‘* Siquandoindigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 


rumqueetiam subterris bellamoventem, 
Aut dicam invictz sociali foedere mens: 
Magnanimos Heroas, et (O modo spiritus 
adsit) 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub marte 
phalanges !” 


These lines are in the poem, “ Mansus,” 
which was written at Naples in 1638, 
and in Milton’s twenty-ninth year. From 
their tenor, andthe recurrence of thesame 
announcement in the “ Epitaphium Da- 
monis,” written in 1639, and again in 
the passage we have quoted from the 
“Reason of Church Government” in 
1641, we are justified in inferring that 
this poetic enterprise was not a passing 
phase of young ambition, such as hun- 
dreds have experienced who soon put 
all thoughts of poetry aside for ever. 

I should, indeed, from a comparison 
of these passages with all the circum- 
stances of the case, have felt pretty sure 
that the earliest of these, the “ Mansus” 
of 1638, was only the first utterance of 
a resolution taken long before, and form- 
ing part ofa steady plan of life. Buta 
strong light is thrown upon these more 
specific engagements when they are 
read in connection with the sonnet 
No. 2. In this confession, which was 
written as early as the poet’s twenty-third 
year, and must, therefore, be dated 1631, 
we find the same style of reference to a 
contemplated performance, which is not 
indeed defined as poetical, but is cer- 
tainly to be of a literary character. For 
if this is left uncertain by the sonnet 
itself, it is manifest from the letter in 
which the sonnet was inclosed when 
it was first composed. 


** How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and- 
twentieth year ! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom 
show’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the 
truth 


That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 


Milton. 


And inward ripeness doth much less 


appear, 
Than some more timely-happy spirits 
endu’th. 
Yet, be it Jess or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or 


high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will 
of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s 
eye.” 


This revelation of the high resolve of 
a youth of three-and-twenty is explicit 
enough in itself, but it is further eluci- 
dated by the letter which was sent with 
the sonnet; the sonnet was printed in 
Milton’s volume of poems in 1645. The 
letter in which it was inclosed to a 
friend, at the time of writing, was first 
printed by Birch, from the MS. in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In this letter 
Milton apologises for having spent more 
years than usual in study at the univer- 
sity, by the plea of making himself 
more fit for the work of life, whatever 
that was to be. He will not allow that 
the mere love of learning is a sufficient 
justification. ‘ Not the endless delight 
of speculation, but the consideration of 
that great commandment (in the gospel 
set out by the terrible seizing of him 
that hid the talent), does not press for- 
ward, as soon as many do, to undergo, 
but keeps off with a sacred reverence 
and religious advisement how best to 
undergo ; not taking thought of being 
late, so it give advantage to be more 
fit.” 

These early intimations—and there are 
others which I forbear to quote—show 
us in the germ, and in the process of slow 
evolution, that which in the perfect state 
became “ Paradise Lost.” 

This circumstance has not a merely 
biographical interest. On it hinges a 
main principle, not of Miltonic criticism 
only, but of poetical theory generally. 
Is deliberation, and long preparation, 
and this hesitation as to vocation, con- 
sistent with the temperament of the 
true poet ? 

Milton proposed to himself at the 
very outset of life the execution of some 
great work. It shall probably be literary. 
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Yet he is not sure but that Providence 
may call him to political action. If 
literary, he is not certain that it shall be 
a poem. He decides that it shall be so, 
because some friends have commended 
some slight poetical effusions of his. 
When he had settled that it should be 
a poem, he is uncertain what form it 
shall take, dramatic or epic; what sub- 
ject it shall be upon. He toys some 
time with the subject of Arthur, a 
subject of chivalrous romance, which he 
finally changes for one of a totally dif- 
ferent complexion. This is the fact. 
Upon this fact some writers, and no less 
acritic than John Keble, have based the 
inference that work done in this temper 
and on this system is not true poetry. 

Keble classified poets as primary 
and secondary; or, as we may say, 
into the inspired and the uninspired. 
The test by which he distinguished them 
is spontaneity. The mark of the pri- 
mary poet is, that he utters what is in 
him, because he cannot help it. The 
source of genuine poetry is a native en- 
thusiaam—rd parody. So far, indeed, 
the theory can hardly be ascribed to 
Keble exclusively. Itseems to coincide 
with the current doctrine of the essential 
distinction between genius and talent. 
It also falls in with apopular employment 
of the word “poetical ;” as when we speak 
of certain individuals, characters, nations, 
periods of history, scenes, legends, being 
“poetical” by comparison with others, 
which are less, or not at allso. On the 
other side, this theory falls in with the 
view which regards the. poet as a form 
of the prophet, and refers poetic in- 
spiration, as well as prophetic, to a 
supernatural infusion. So the early 
fathers, or at least Clemens of Alexandria, 
regarded the great philosophers as 
mouthpieces of the divine reason. In this 
way, perhaps, this theory of poetry may 

ve recommended itself to a religious 
mind like that of Keble. 

However this may be, Keble would 
refer all true poetry to a deep-seated 
feeling, a passionate devotion to some 
one class of objects, or train of thought. 
Poetry is not art, but nature. The poet 
does not compose like the versifier—he 
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pours himself out like tne linnet or the 
thrush. He is a man possessed, not 
indeed by a spirit, but by an overpower- 
ing emotion, which must find vent to 
prevent it from terminating in madness, 
In poetry this emotion discharges itself. 
Poeta nascitur. 

Metre again is not an artificial vehicle 
of excited thought. What the poet 
utters in a fine frenzy clothes itself in 
harmonious and metrical language by 
the natural restraint which always ac- 
companies the utterance of strong feel- 
ing. The same instinct which compels 
the disburdenment of the feelings, im- 
poses an indirectness in its expression. 
All strong emotion is thus subject to two 
conflicting impulses. Enthusiasm clothes 
itself in reserve. The inspiration must 
burst forth, but it will not expose itself 
to the gaze of the callous and un- 
sympathizing. Poetry isthe vehicle of 
this hoarded treasure of feeling. It is 
the indirect expression of an over- 
mastering passion. 

It follows from these principles that 
there can be no such thing as an 
elaboration of poetry. The true poet 
obeys an original genius, which will 
not let him be silent. The other writers 
of verse, and they are many, are relegated 
in this theory to the class of “ secondary” 
poets. There are multitudes of “ poets ” 
in every language, many of them of a 
high order of excellence, in whom we 
cannot assign any one central thought 
which has collected about it the passion 
of the nature, a passion which must 
burst its way. These writers are poets 
by art. They have made themselves 
poets. They were not called; they 
thrust themselves in. They adopted 
poetry as a branch of literature ; they 
were not urged into it for their own 
relief. 

The distinction between the true, or 
primary, poet, and the secondary, or 
artificial, poet, is, then, not one founded 
on the talents of the writer, nor on the 
nature of his composition ; it is drawn 
from a consideration of the animus of 
the poet himself. It is the attitude of 
his mind which has to be taken into 
account. This mental attitude the 
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reader is made to feel throughout what 
he writes; but it may be in part 
gathered from his life and history. 

An instance of native poetic tem- 
perament may be found in Tasso. The 
young Tasso had poured out many, and 
some of the most beautiful, stanzas of 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” before he 
was twenty. He had conceived the idea 
of the whole poem in his eighteenth 
year. His imagination was so fasci- 
nated by the subject, that not all the 
adventures and crosses of an unsettled 
and calamitous existence could set it 
aside or obscure it for an instant. 

Take, again, Sir Walter Scott. We 
must in this case look at the metrical 
tales and the Waverley Novels as form- 
ing one series—the novels are poems in 
prose. The series is animated through- 
out by one spirit, that of fond regret for 
the life of lawless, but semi-chivalrous, 
adventure which had prevailed among 
his ancestors on the Border. The ima- 


ginative regret for these heroic times 
blended with the loved scenery of the 
hills, with local imagery, even with the 
dialect of the district,—this is the staple 


of Scott’s creation as it exists in his 
writings. And when we turn from 
these writings to his life, to inquire 
what manner of man he was, we find 
that the vein of feeling which yielded 
him wealth as a writer was fed by the 
conception and inspiration of which his 
visible life was composed. Even when 
novel-writing had been turned by him 
into a trade, and his good genius for- 
sook him, it was not that he was cor- 
rupted by the love of income, it was in 
a romantic attempt to realise, in stone 
at Abbotsford, his ideal of a Scottish 
baronial hall, that he was ruined. 

In another line of production take 
Molitre as an example. A decided, 
irresistible vocation drew him into dra- 
matic composition. In vain his father’s 
business opened to him an assured 
prospect of wealth. In vain his class- 
fellow, the Prince of Conti, offered him 
a place about the court, where he might 
have figured as a gentleman. The 
theatre, the passion of representation, 
had got entire possession of him, and 
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drew him into a career, then the very 
reverse of lucrative, despised by the 
nobility, excommunicated by the 
Church. Genius was not here allied 
with ambition, but encountered and 
overmastered ambition, prudence, pro- 
spects. 

Overwhelming impulse in a fixed 
direction, instinct, inspiration, improvi- 
sation, entrainement, these are the cha- 
racteristics of the true poet. There is 
no choosing, no deliberation, no inter- 
vention of will, but— 


“ bacchatur vates si pectore possit 
Excussisse deum.” 


Of all this, it is said, we find in Mil- 
ton the very contrary. “Long choosing, 
and beginning late,” he does not know 
if he shall write prose or verse, an epic 
oradrama. He makes a list of nearly 
one hundred subjects, with the inten- 
tion of comparing their possibilities for 
literary treatment. The subjects are 
suggested by his reading, not by his 
imagination. They are largely histori- 
cal. He might have taken one as well 
as another. And when he does at last 
compel his reluctant muse to the task of 
composition, the product corresponds ; 
a work of high art, elaborate mosaic, 
drawn from the stores of a vast reading. 
The vulgar have always found Milton's 
“learning” a stumbling-block. The 
hostile critic finds in it an evidence of 
want of genius. There is high literary 
skill ; there is po passionate devotion to 
some one class of objects or train of 
thought. There is an enthusiasm, but 
the enthusiasm of Milton is, like that 
of Rubens, an enthusiasm of his art, 
not of his subject. He is in every line 
conscious that he is the builder of 
the lofty rhyme. 


The praise of poetic feeling, of tine 
creative genius, belongs assuredly to 
Tasso, Scott, and Molitre. Buta critical 
theory which results in placing Tasso, 
Scott, Molitre in the rank of primary, 
or genuine poets, and leaves Milton 
among the secondary, at least excites 
suspicion. I would not say that the 
theory ipso facto explodes itself by 
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bringing out such a verdict. A critical 
doctrine endorsed by the name of Keble 
deserves not only respectful handling, 
but careful examination. The unkind- 
ness of his friends, which has hoisted 
his name into the position of a party- 
leader, has obscured Keble’s valid claims 
to be a poet, and his still stronger 
claims as a feeling and appreciative 
critic of poetry. 

In this theory of poetry, in which 
spontaneity, or inspiration, is made the 
test of the primary, or true poet, and 
in which the source of poetry is found 
in seeking the relief of an overpowering 
feeling, lies, as it appears to me, the 
very truth. The true explanation of the 
poetic mystery, about which so much has 
been written, is here. But confusedly 
apprehended, or imperfectly worked out, 
it has led some critics, and even so 
genial a critic as Keble, into a general 
repudiation of all elaborate poetry, and 
into a particularly erroneous verdict in 
the case of Milton. It is Milton’s case 
which I have in view at this moment. 
But in endeavouring to show that 
Keble’s verdict ought to be set aside as 
contrary to the evidence, it is necessary 
to consider the general principle on 
which that verdict, which placed Milton 
in the second class of poets, was based. 
Ihave said that I admit the principle 
in its true sense, but dispute the infer- 
ence. 

The principle in question is not more 
Keble’s than it is Schiller’s, and not 
more Schiller’s than it is Aristotle’s. 
But though it can claim the authority 
of such great names, it has not been by 
any means assented to by all philo- 
sophic critics. For this principle of a 
central thought or passion, drawing to 
itself the forces of the poet’s whole 
nature, involves in it the further doc- 
trine that the poem and the poet are 
inseparable, that they form a whole 
which must be judged together. There 
is, on the other hand, a doctrine which, 
I believe, is not unpopular, that a poem, 
like a statue, is a work of art, a “ thing 
of beauty,” to be enjoyed while it is 
before us, but of which we ask not 
whence it came, or how it got there. 


This theory also has the support of 
great names, and notoriously that of 
Goethe, though Goethe is here often 
greatly caricatured by his followers. 

The other doctrine regards poetry not 
as a work of art, but as a prophetic 
utterance. It is not a toy offered for 
the amusement of the intellectual vo- 
luptuary, or the recreation of the 
leisure moments of the busy. As the 
noblest product, the highest effort, of 
human intelligence raised to a state of 
intense and ecstatic contemplation, it 
demands for its reception our most 
serious hours. The attitude to which 
it is addressed in the hearer is not that 
of the critic, but that of the disciple. 
If we go to the poet, it must be as we 
go to the seer, not to seat ourselves on 
the chair of the judge, but to sit at his 
feet. If we cannot do this we shall 
not catch the mystic tones in which he 
speaks to the listening ear. We shall 
see in his words only verses to be scan- 
ned and measured. Here is a foot too 
many, here is a figure out of joint; 
there a catachresis—an impossible con- 
junction of images. We edit and com- 
ment the poets still, but it is not to see 
what they meant, but what faults they 
made. Mr. Elwin has proved that 
Pope could not write English ; and Mr. 
Gladstone has convincingly shown that 
Vergil was a schoolboy who wrote only 
clever exercises. Reverence is the in- 
dispensable condition of true criticism ; 
for the only question of sound criticism 
is “What is this writer’s meaning?” 
“What truth does he endeavour to 
convey?” Endeavour, I say, for no 
poetry is perfect, or near it. It is a 
struggle, an endeavour to convey an 
impression iar short of the fulness 
with which the writer’s soul is agitated. 
Every poem is a fragment. It is a 
spark struck off, an incarnation from 
the abiding essence. The mind of the 
poet is what we want to penetrate to ; 
his words are only the telescope to 
bring the man nearer to us. 

On this hypothesis there can be no 
great poetry but that which flows from 
a great mind. Or rather all poetry is 
great, and true, and genuine, so far as 
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it is the utterance of a great, and true 
and genuine nature. A poet can but 
give what he has in him ; and the more 
he has in him-the more he can give. 
Here comes in Hegel’s dictum, that “‘ the 
value of a work of art rises in the ratio 
as the thought is more deep and com- 
prehensive, and in the ratio as that 
thought is more vividly expressed.” 
Thus, at the outset we see that the 
attempt to make two distinct classes of 
poets, the primary and the secondary, 
and to make the possession of a “ruling 
passion” the test of admission into the 
class of ‘primary,’ falls to the ground. 
The poetical literature of any language 
ranges from its highest point to its 
lowest, through a scale which it is im- 
possible to graduate with precision, 
through fine shades of merit, just as 
human character does, and for the very 
reason that the poetry is the purest 
efflux of the human character. To no 


human spirit is given the endowment of 
universal insight. The widest range of 
thought and feeling has its horizon 
somewhere. And we must descend very 


low in the scale before we reach a singer 
who has no vein, no impulse from 
without, no nature—-who can give us 
nothing. As a convenient distinction 
for popular use, there can be no objec- 
tion to our speaking of first-rate and 
second-rate poetry. But as a scientific 
classification, grounded upon an essential 
difference in the men, the distinction 
breaks down when applied to the facts 
of literature. And the popular desig- 
nation of “great” reserved for a few 
poets out of all time, is not tested or 
measured by the criterion which this 
theory assumes, viz., the presence of one 
overwhelming train of thought. The 
popular classification does not base itself 
upon a regard had to any one specific 
quality. “ Great” or “ first-class,” when 
said of a poet is an epithet used with 
the same laxity as when applied to a 
man. As men are popularly called 
“great” for very various and incommen- 
surable qualities, so poets are classed as 
“great poets” for the possession of very 
varied and incompatible gifts. Many of 
the minor poets are more conspicuously 
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dominated by a single idea than some 
of the greater. Crabbe will hardly be 
classed by criticism among the greater 
poets. Yet he surely has true poetic 
sensibility which shows itself in one 
decided direction—sympathy with the 
sorrow and gloom of homely life. But 
as we rise in the scale and come to the 
grand writers, this singleness of direction 
tends to disappear. Mental cultivation 
is its direct antagonist. As the sym- 
pathies spread with the expanding in- 
tellect, feeling is no longer pent in a 
single channel. Keble’s criterion fails 
precisely in its application to the 
greatest poets. I-do not know how he 
would have applied it to Shakspere. I 
do not remember that he has anywhere 
tried to do so. In applying it to Milton 
it led him into the paradox of placing 
Milton among the secondary poets. The 
wide range of Milton’s imagination, the 
wealth of acquirement and association, 
the spoil of all the ages, with which 
Milton decorated his edifice, concealed 
from the eye of a critic, whose sensi- 
bility was keen, but whose horizon was 
narrow, the burning passion, the 
thrilling pathos, which a spirit in 
harmony with the poet can feel glowing 
and throbbing deep down below the 
measured cadence of the Miltonic 
verse. 

So far, indeed, from Milton’s “ long 
choosing and beginning late” being in- 
consistent with a true poetic vocation, 
it is the condition of the greatness of 
his product. No poet, as no artist, can 
bring out in words, or on the canvas, 
more than that which is in him. A 
young poet can, at most, give evidence 
of ardent feeling and fresh imagination. 
Many poets continue young throughout, 
and give us no more at fifty than they 
did at twenty. Not so Milton. For 
some of his best years he was indeed 
truant to his genius, carried away more 
by a stoical sense of his duty as a 
citizen than by the political passion of 
the day. First blindness, and then the 
fall of his party, brought him back to 
his true vocation. He had never forgot- 
ten this vocation, indeed he had never 
suspended the preparation for it. And 
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what poet ever made such preparation 
for his work, ever passed through such 
an apprenticeship? We have seen that 
all his first years, from the university 
onwards, he was educating himself for 
poetry. He was not laying up ma- 
terials, collecting passages, gathering 
pearls of expression in order after- 
wards to string them ; he was forming 
and feeding his mind. He ranged 
over the fields of knowledge, not indeed 
without a love of knowledge, but still 
with an end in view, that of intel- 
lectual culture. What distinguishes 
Milton from Selden or Saumaise? 
They were men of learning. Milton 
would have been called learned if he 
had amassed the knowledge he had, 
simply for its own sake. But he did 
not aim at accumulating, he aimed at 
informing. He had a reflex object, the 
creation and storing of his own intellect 
and imagination. He knew that any 
work of literature is only worth what 
its writer is worth. Men do not gather 
grapes off thorns. He steadily pre- 
pared, not a book, but himself. He did 
not overlay his mind and crush its 


vigour by the weight of acquisition, but 


fed and stored it, His ideal was “ to 
know what is of use to know,” and that 
his heart should “‘ contain of good, wise, 
just, the perfect shape.” Blind, old, 
poor, dependent on uncultivated and 
unaffectionate daughters, he led the life 


of meditative solitude from which alone 
a great work can proceed. At sixty he 
was as systematic a student as he had 
ever been, and had his days regularly 
distributed for the different kinds of 
work. From the social poet of modern 
life, a favourite at the tables of the rich, 
caressed by society, expect congenial 
work. From the brooding solitude and 
isolation of Michael Angelo came the 
“ Moses,” and the “ Last Judgment.” On 
no other conditions can the world be 
gifted with a noble poem, or a work of 
the highest art. 

It is impossible to deny that Keble 
made a mistake in his judgment of 
Milton—a mistake which compromises 
his character as a critic of poetry. It 
is an easy mode of explaining Keble’s 
lapsus by ascribing it to theological 
prejudice. Bentley, in the generation 
after Milton, complained that “ thou- 
sands because they hated the man, 
could see no merit in the poem.” —(Pre- 
face to Paradise Lost.) 

The question of the feelings which 
sway an individual mind is not one for 
criticism ; and it is odious to impute 
motives. The inquiry into the truth of 
the theory under which Keble pro- 
nounced his depreciatory verdict on 
Milton, is one of wider interest, and 
one which is fairly open to critical 
discussion. 

Marx Partison. 





CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


** Yes, he was right ; I have made mis- 
takes. I would not believe anything 
contrary to my hopes. I chose to forget 
the other laws besides my own that 
were ruling my little kingdom. There 
was pride and presumption, as well as 
want of foresight, in my plans.” 

“ But Mr. Thornley says now, that it 
was he who was in the wrong—he does 
indeed, Cousin Anne. He accuses him- 
self of presumption for differing from 
you, and I liked him for saying that, 
and believed in him as I had never 
done before.” 

“‘ Well, the purging is severe enough ; 
we ought to come out of it emptied 
of old, self-glorifying illusions at all 
events.” 

Anne O’Flaherty, who, in the energy 
of her first speech, had partly raised 
herself from her sofa, sank back weary 
and faint at these words, and Ellen 
came near to bathe her forehead, and 
make her smell a flagon of scent, con- 
cocted, after one of her own recipes, from 
Good People’s Hollow wild flowers in 
happier days. 

She was slowly recovering from a 
bad attack of the famine fever. “ But 
was it recovery, or only passing 
into another stage of illness?” Ellen 
sadly asked herself, when, having done 
what she could to revive her patient, 
she resumed her seat by her side, and 
looked lovingly at the changed face. 
There was something on it more hope- 
less than traces of illness; there was 
a lifeless droop of the mouth and 
eyes, a weight of weariness and pain on 
the brows (‘“heart-break” Peter Lynch 
called it), which Ellen had first noticed 
there before the fever attacked her, on 
her return from Galway, where she had 


accompanied the first band of emigrants 
from her valley, and seen them embark 
in the ship that was to take them to 
America. 

Another party was shortly to follow, 
as might be gathered from the heaps of 
bundles of clothing ticketed with names 
that filled the tables, and were piled up 
against the walls of the turret room, to 
the exclusion of the little works of art 
that had been stored there in old times. 
Ellen’s fingers had been busy on the 
component parts of another bundle 
when the conversation began; and 
Anne had only lately let a flannel gar- 
ment fall to the ground, because her 
weak fingers could not hold it. Ina 
few minutes Ellen took up her work, 
and with the busy movement of her 
needle, resumed the talk, beginning, 
without preface, on the subject that she 
knew her patient’s thoughts were at 
work upon. ' 

“T think the letters from America 
that arrived last night are quite as en- 
couraging as we had any right to expect. 
To be sure, the two old O’Shanes, and 
Widow Joyce, and pretty little Katty 
Malony, died on the voyage ; but a great 
many more of them would have died 
of the fever if they had stayed here, and 
the rest of the party seem to have 
landed in excellent spirits and hopes. 
Don’t you like Mary Burke's description 
of America }—‘ A blessed land that God 
has made on purpose for the poor.’” 

“T ought to feel more cheered than I 
do; but I am like a foolish old hen- 
mother, whose brood has strayed beyond 
her power to cluck them back to her. 
Those people, whose forefathers lived 
and died on this little nook of earth, 
under my forefathers’ protection, and 
whose hearts seemed bound to the soil 
hat nourished them, I thought that 
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God had given them into my hands to 
rule and keep guard over; and I want 
to be quite sure that it is His decree, 
and not my own misreading of it, that 
compels me to open my hand and let 
them stray away.” 

“Mr. Thornley has no doubt that 
emigration is the right remedy for the 
present misery. He says that it offers 
a much better life to those who go away, 
and that being rid of what he calls the 
surplus population will immensely im- 
prove the condition of those who stay.” 

“Yes, I understand the reason of 
that, if men or nations lived by bread 
alone ; but they don’t, or at least we 
Irish people don’t. There is no saying 
what is the surplus population in a race, 
where hearts are bound to hearts so inti- 
mately, thatdistancecan stretch but never 
break the links. I don’t believe the 
emigration will stop at just the people 
who are not wanted here going. Soon 
there will be thousands of voices calling 
from the other side of the sea, ‘ Come 
over to us,’ and the mothers, and the 
brothers, and the lovers left at home 
will rise and go, and in their turn swell 
the chorus of invitations till there is no 
one left to hear it—till our valleys 
and our hill-sides are empty or inhabited 
by aliens. I do not say that a better 
state of things might not arise—for 
England; but I am an Irishwoman ; I 
cannot help having some qualms at 
assisting at what I fear may be our 
nation’s death throes.” 

“ Connor would rejoice if he heard 
you speak in this fashion, Cousin Anne. 
He would claim you as one of his party 
at once. His friends are very angry 
about the emigration, and say, as you 
do, that now the tide has set in, nothing 
will stop it but a revolution that re- 
stores independence to Ireland.” 

“ AsI don’t say. Youknow I have 
no sympathy with that hopeless dream 
of Connor’s party, though I may take 
the same view they do of what this 
crisis is for Ireland.” 

“Connor says this time is just the 
best possible opportunity for Ireland to 
stand up and claim her independence 
as a united nation, for that if her people 


allow themselves to be drawn or driven 
away from their native soil, the old 
links between rich and poor will be 
broken for ever ; and that when the peas- 
antry come back, as he believes they 
will, and claim the land, it will not be 
so much as Irishmen against English- 
men, as poor against rich.” 

“ That is looking further ahead than 
1 should have credited Connor with 
disposition to do.” 

“¢ His opinions are a good deal formed 
by his friend D’Arcy O’Donnell.” 

“Then I suspect it was that same 
D’Arcy O'Donnell who did me the dis- 
service of sending me a newspaper, with 
a column of warning and indignation in 
it against the promoters of emigration. 
I found it on my table the evening I 
got back from Galway, and read it to 
the echo in my head of my poor exiles’ 
farewell sobs and groans, and all through 
my illness sentences from it were haunt- 
ing me. It is there in the third pigeon- 
hole of my desk, still in the wrapper in 
which it came. I kept that to show 
the direction to Connor, and take his 
opinion as to who had troubled himself 
to launch it at me.” 

Ellen drew the newspaper from its 
hiding-place, and unwound the cover. 
“T will take it to Con; but I think I 
can pronounce on these curves and 
dashes—they are D’Arcy O’Donnell’s ; 
Connor employs me in copying papers 
of his often enough for me to know his 
hand-writing by heart. Oh, look, here 
is something written on the inside of the 
cover ; it is an old MS. sheet—part of 
a poem. I suppose there is no harm in 
making it out, for I daresay it has been 
printed by this time.” 

“ Read it aloud to me; I am curious.” 

“T can’t quite read it all. I think it 
is a rough copy. ‘The title is—‘A 
Mother's Call’:—” 


** Come back, sons over the sea! 
Strong limbs I bore, 
e are mine still! 
Do you rise, do you move to me? : 
Do you hear, there, across the tossing brine, 
f' Sons ?—for the great seas swell— 

I smell the breath of them, I hear the roar 

of them 
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Lapping up to the shore, 

Lashing the rock—furies ! 

What do they come for ? 

Sires of yours—yearsfull agonies— 
Home with a wild lament, 

Seas, is it this you bear ? 

No. But the times that come, 


And the thunders I hear, 
And the rent wide apart in her garment 
That covered us, blinded us, wound us— 
Chains ground that bound us, 
That gyved us—sword that drank at our 
heart ! 


Leap to the rock, waves ! 
Leap to the land, sons, O braves! 
Over graves, upon blood-trodden graves 
Plant your feet ! 
Come times, God-revenge, 
Slow, sure, complete ! ” 


“You don’t make any remark upon 
it, Cousin Anne.” 

“T am too unhappy. I was remem- 
bering how your father told me one day 
that I must not expect any good result 
to follow my poor efforts here, because 
the ground was so full of dragons’ teeth 
sown in the old, unjust, revengeful times, 
that there was no room for good grain 
to grow till all the harvests of evil had 
been reaped. It does bring a feeling of 
despair when one sees that the only 
hope our patriots are putting before 
themselves is the opportunity to begin 
sowing more dragons’ teeth.” 

“Yet when oppressed nations rise 
and right themselves the world is glad. 
It is not sowing dragons’ teeth if they 
succeed.” 

“That depends on the spirit which 
prompts and carries out the rising. I 
dread the word ‘revenge’ for us Irish. 
Such dark deeds have been done on our 
side, too, that I have no faith in good 
coming to us, till we have risen to the 
heights of repentance and forgiveness.” 

“T wish D’ArcyO’ Donnell could come 
and talk to you. Do you know, Anne, 
he was in this neighbourhood in the 
spring, and Connor wanted to bring 
him to you; but he refused, partly be- 
cause he thought acquaintance with such 
a rebel as he would be distasteful to 
you, and partly because he has always 
kept aloof from his relations on our 
side—not caring to know people who, 
as he thinks, were hard on his mother 
long ago. He accepted Connor and me 
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to cousinship because we could have 
had nothing to do with that last genera- 
tion quarrel.” 

“Nor had I; but you see it’s the 
same spirit in everything. We sow 
dragons’ teeth in our family relation- 
ships and reap them to the last grain. 
Do you happen to know the young 
man’s address? I should like to write 
and make overtures of peace. I suspect 
he is very poor in friends older than 
himself.” 

“TI know he is; do write to him, 
Anne, and make him come down and 
stay with you here. He would listen 
to you, if he would to anyone; and 
that would be good for Connor. He 
is in Dublin now. See, I have put 
his address under his verses on the 
cover, that you mayn’t forget it.” 

“How still the valley is to-day,” 
Ellen said, after a little pause. “I sup- 
pose it’s because the school-house and 
work-rooms are empty, and so many 
people gone ; but the place is not like 
itself with no buzzing and singing, and 
no red cloaks to be seen in the melan- 
choly little bare gardens or on the hill- 
sides.” 

“Peter has given strict orders that 
none of the people who start for America 
to-morrow are to come to the lodge to 
wish me good-bye. I am afraid he has 
held out a delusive hope that, if I am 
left in peace to-day, I shall be strong 
enough to-morrow to go with them as far 
as Galway and see them on board. But 
I must not put myself in the way of 
another such scene as that last parting 
on shipboard. I wish some less gloomy 
person than Peter Lynch were going 
with them—some one who would bring 
a cheerful account back.” 

‘Mr. Thornley ?” 

“ Ah, that’s a good idea ; if he comes 
in to-day I will ask him. He would 
manage for the emigrants better than 
Peter Lynch, and talk them into good 
spirits.” 

“It would be easy enough for him ; 
he has not the least idea what parting 
means to Good People’s Hollow exiles. 
It is only mountaineers who ever have 
mal du pays. I don’t think anything 
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could make me go ; the more miserable 
the country is the more I feel bound to 
cling to it; and I think I should be 
yery angry with anyone who tried to 
draw my affections away from it just 
now. I should so hate myself if I felt 
them going.” 

“But you would be wrong. I am 
afraid Connor’s talk is unwholesome for 


“T don’t sympathize in his hopes, 
but I feel bound to stand by him when 
he is putting himself into danger for 
what, rightly or wrongly, he believes to 
be the good of the country. I should 
be very jealous of yielding to any in- 
fluence that would be likely to draw 
us apart just now. I should feel it 
treachery to Connor.” 

“Tf a stronger influence than his 
came, you would have to follow it.” 

“But it shall not come. There are 
women in Ireland now who are caring 
for nothing but ‘the country’ and the 
men who still hope for her. I can 
emulate them.” 

“Take care not to fancy antagonism 
where it does not exist. I am very 
much afraid of that for you, dear.” 

“There are other things that I am 
much more afraid of for myself; but I 
have lét you talk too long; your cheeks 
are quite flushed, and you look so weary. 
We will not speak another word till I 
have finished this petticoat. I daresay 
it will be treasured and handed down 
as a sacred relic, this last piece of home- 
spun, Good People’s Hollow flannel its 
possessor will ever own.” 

In alternate long silences and 
snatches of talk the morning in the 
turret room wore away. Peter Lynch, 
with a face of concentrated gloom, looked 
in now and then for orders. The break- 
ing up of the kingdom was almost ‘as 
deadly a blow to him as to his beloved 
mistress. Murdock Malachy limped in, 
to carry off the bundles of gifts for the 
emigrants as they were made up; and, 
directed by Ellen, the little housemaids 
came backwards and forwards, from 
store-closet to cellar, bringing miscella- 
neous contributions to the bundles, 
which varied in value from shell boxes 
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and pin-cushions of Anne’s manufacture 
on past winter evenings, and bottles of 
cordial waters, to homespun cloaks and 
blankets. Anne portioned out these 
treasures with such a liberal hand, that 
the house seemed to be in danger of 
being stripped to its walls. “They 
must have a little overplus,” she said, as 
excuse for herself ; “ they will be packed 
in the emigrant ship with people sent 
from the workhouses with hardly more 
belongings than slaves in a slave-ship ; 
and they would not feel they were 
taking the Good People’s Hollow luck 
with them, if they had nothing to be 
hospitable with.” 

In the afternoon there was a lull in 
the business of packing. Anne, utterly 
worn out, dropped into a heavy sleep on 
the sofa, and Ellen drew her seat into 
the depth of the wide window recess to 
look out over the valley. Then she 
perceived, what the stillness out of doors 
had prevented her suspecting before, that 
the little garden was crowded with peo- 
ple, many of them on their knees, They 
looked as if they had been waiting long ; 
some partially hidden by the bushes in 
the garden, some crouched down behind 
the projecting sides of the window, out 
of sight, but close enough to hear the 
sound of voices within. Was it to catch 
a tone or two of Anne’s voice for the 
last time they had come? Murdock 
Malachy put his head in at the turret- 
room door, and seeing Anne asleep 
closed it softly. A moment after there 
seemed to have been some signal given 
without, for the crouchers under the 
shrubs and in the shadows of the win- 
dow projections rose up by twos and 
threes, and approached the front of the 
window till they commanded a near 
view of the sofa and of Anne’s face, 
turned so as to let the evening air re- 
fresh her cheeks. Then most of them 
fell on their knees again, and gazed 
silently. Ellen drew back not to im- 
pede their view, and soon to save them 
from the contagion of her own sym- 
pathetic grief, so moving was the sight 
of those gazing faces, puckered into 
grotesque contortions in order to keep 
down the sobs that would have dis- 
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turbed the sleeper, or the tears that 
would have hindered the last yearning 
look. 

Whole families knelt together—old 
men and women, who had coaxed Anne 
O'Flaherty to ask favours for them of 
her father, when her lisped requests 
were sure to be granted, and their 
grandchildren, who had come to her 
with their lisped petitions a month or 
two ago. Some took one look only, and 
then buried their faces in their hands, 
and rocked themselves backwards and 
forwards, shaken with noiseless sobs ; 
others knelt rigid, and looked to the 
last second allowed them, with wide- 
opened eyes, and pale, drawn faces, 
down which the tears trickled slowly 
and unheeded. 

“As the souls that are let out of 
Purgatory on All Souls’ Day, and have 
to go back at night, look at the Blessed 
Virgin through the windows of heaven,” 
Peter Lynch whispered to Ellen, after 
he had signalled to the last party to rise 
and go; and coming up close to the low 
window, crossed his arms on the sill, 
and condescended to explain the scene 
to Ellen, and excuse himself for the 
sanction he had given to this farewell 
scene, which might dangerously have 
agitated his mistress had she awakened 
in the midst of it. 

“ She,” he said, nodding his head 
towards Anne, “believed me when I 
tould her they would go off contint to- 
morrow widout a last look at her; but 
sorrow a one of ’em would have moved. 
We'd have had a riot over it, and the 
ship would have sailed widout ’em. 
So I called them together and made a 
bargain. ‘Three minutes for each set 
of you,’ I said, ‘as many as can kneel 
by the window, if she fall asleep ; and 
whin I lift up my finger you're to get 
up and go.’ And some of them have 
been there since morning waiting for 
the chance, and there is not one of 
them but will go away wid an aisier 
heart for having had it.” 

Peter’s head here disappeared sud- 
denly, for Miss O’Flaherty moved on 
the sofa and opened her eyes, and Ellen 
rose and bent over her. 


“T have had such a strangely vivid 
dream,” she said, sitting up with an 
eager, refreshed look on her face. “JI 
thought I was dead already, and lying 
on an open bier in my grave. It was a 
dark, narrow space where I was lying, 
but at one end there was a door, open- 
ing on a well-lighted staircase, which, in 
my dream, I thought led up to heaven, 
I wanted to get up and go to the stair- 
case, but I found myself unable to rise 
—there seemed to be a great weight 
just over my heart pressing me down. 
Then I looked up, and through the 
roof of my grave I saw a crowd of 
people standing round it, and their 
tears trickled through the turf and fell 
on me like lumps of lead and weighed 
me down. Then I thought I heard 
voices calling me from the top of the 
stairs to come up, and one voice said, 
‘Why don’t you pick up the tears and 
bring them with you to Me?’ And at 
the sound of that voice I seemed to 
have strength to rise; and I began to 
gather up the tears, and as I did so 
bright figures trooped down the stairs 
and took them out of my hand. I ex- 
pected to see the angels return by the 
way they came, but instead of that they 
rose up through the roof of the grave, 
and took the weeping people by the 
hand and led them away. I looked 
after them, and saw that the bare, 
parched-up ground on which they stood 
became verdant under their feet, and 
on every side waved with grass and 
flowers and ripe corn, You were the 
last left by the grave, and I was won- 
dering what would happen to you, when 
I heard a sound of horse-hoofs coming 
down the road, and immediately the 
scenery of the dream faded, and I 
thought only of seeing your father ride 
up to this door, as he has done hun- 
dreds of times, to bring you home 
when you have been spending the 
day with me. Don’t I hear the sound 
still?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen; “it must have 
been that sound awoke you. There is 
some one crossing the bridge now: it 
is Mr. Thornley. I wish he had not 
appeared just now. I wish you had 
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finished your dream, and seen papa come 
for me.” 

“We must be patient: a great many 
messengers come to us before the last. 
I am glad it is Mr. Thornley; he is 
much better to me than the end of my 
dream, for he will help us through the 
rest of our day’s work, and satisfy me 
about the start to-morrow. I can’t 
depend on Peter’s judgment quite as 
securely as I used todo. I have noticed 
a change in him since my illness. His 
head is not what it used to be.” 

“Or, rather, Miss O’Flaherty’s strength 
is failing: it’s just that,” Ellen remark- 
ed to John Thornley. “She was the 
mainspring of the life here, though she 
always contrived to fix her suggestions 
on other people, and fancy the credit of 
every success due to them. Peter Lynch 
was her Frankenstein-monster, whom 
she had electrified with activity herself, 
and of whom she afterwards stood in 
awe. It is sad to see how bewildered 
he is, poor fellow, now that the source 
of all his energy and importance begins 
to fail him.” 

“Yes, indeed. It almost took away 
my breath this afternoon to find the 
great Peter Lynch coming to me for 
directions.” 

It was after two or three hours of 
hard work, when the day was all but 
ended, that Ellen and John Thornley 
found time for even as much conversa- 
tion as this. John had had half-an- 
hour’s private interview with Miss O’Fla- 
herty, and since then had been actively 
engaged in securing that her arrange- 
ments for the departure of the party of 
emigrants on the next morning were 
properly carried out, while Ellen busied 
herself with minor details, or in carry- 
ing news to Anne of what was going on 
out of doors. John had insinuated that 
this last observance had better far be 
omitted, since the hearing of occupa- 
tion she had no longer strength to share 
was a needless strain on Anne’s endu- 
trance ; but Ellen could not bring herself 
to acquiesce in such a startling novelty 
as that of any undertaking being brought 
to a conclusion in Good People’s Hollow 
without the mistress’s participation in 
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every step of its progress. By this time 
the last package of goods had been 
piled on to the great waggon that was 
to start as soon as the moon had risen, 
the last head of a family had been 
spoken with and duly instructed in the 
part he was to act next day, Peter 
Lynch had gone off to bed, and the 
entrance-hall, that had been more or 
less crowded with people and baggage 
for the last few hours, was emptied of 
all its occupants but John and Ellen. 
The front door stood wide open, and 
the freshness and peace without were 
tempting. 

“ Miss O’Flaherty said you had better 
go out for a walk before it was quite 
dark—that it would do you good,” John 
suggested. 

“T will go as far as the bridge,” 
Ellen said, “and then if I am wanted 
in the house they can call me back.” 

The moon would not rise for another 
hour, and the sunset lights had faded 
even from the tops of the hills. A soft 
pearly twilight lay evenly over the val- 
ley and the mountains, and the colour- 
less river rushed in dark swirls and 
eddies round the arches of the bridge. 
Ellen folded her arms on the parapet, 
and looked down into it. 

“T am glad of the sound,” she said. 
“It is something definite to listen to. 
The stillness hurt me, for I fancied it 
full of sobs and sighs. There are so 
many people weeping in the valley to- 
night.” 

Then she told her companion about 
the scene at the turret window while 
Anne wasasleep. John listened, look- 
ing into her eager, agitated face like one 
in a dream. The words at least were 
dreamlike, the face that looked appeal- 
ingly into his for sympathy—the sum 
total of interest in the world for him. 
A few months ago, it would have given 
him extreme pleasure that she should 
confide anything to him that troubled 
her; but now the contrast between her 
state of feeling and his own struck him 
with a deadly chill) He had quite 
made up his mind that this twilight 
half-hour should decide his fate. He 
could not bear again to leave her to 
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suffer alone all the trouble he saw before 
her, and there seemed no reason to wait 
longer before he spoke to her of his 
love ; for he believed, in his new-found 
humility, that nothing but the over- 
powering strength of his affection could 
win back hers ; to show it her fully was 
the only chance of awakening ever so 
faint a response. And now all these 
eager words poured out before him, 
with so little thought of himself in 
them, seemed to him as he listened to 
swell into a river of sound, sweeping 
wider and wider every minute between 
them—so wide, that the strong cry 
from his heart to her to come to him 
could only reach her thin and poor, as 
words spoken at a great distance. 

“T don’t believe you care in the least 
for what I am telling you,” Ellen said 
at last reproachfully, when a pause in 
her narrative came, to which he made 
no response. “I thought you would 
have been interested at least a little. 
You must have been, if you had seen 
for yourself what I saw.” 

Then John turned away from her, 
and covered his face with his hands. 
He had always thought himself a 
resolute man, who could bear and had 
borne a great deal of pain without 
shrinking, but the immense disappoint- 
ment that the next moment might bring, 
seemed just then too bitter a down- 
fall to be risked at once. Should he 
even now abandon his purpose and give 
himself a little longer time to hope? For 
a moment or two he remained in silent 
struggle with himself. 

There was a surprised expression on 
Ellen’s face, when, pale and resolute, he 
turned back to heragain. “I beg your 
pardon,” she began softly, “I see you 
did care very much.” 

“No,” John answered, “I was not 
even listening to what you said. You 
won't be able to forgive me unless I can 
make you understend how full my heart 
is of another thought. I dare not call 
it a hope.” 

“Can we have hopes for ourselves 
just now ?” Ellen interrupted quickly. 

“Only of one kind. Yes, let me go 
on; if a hope is more to us than life 


and death, we can have it even while 
we are standing between the living and 
the dead. Whatever was happening to 
ourselves and other people, if the world 
was crumbling round us, and you and 
I were left alone, I should still wish as 
earnestly as I do now to tell you that I 
love you, and I should hope as I do 
now that you might find some little 
help or comfort in knowing of my love.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and as 
Ellen did not turn away, but fell into 
her former position, leaning against the 
wall of the bridge and looking up at 
him, John took courage and went on. 

“ There—the word is said ; it has been 
on my tongue a hundred times when I 
have been with you. It is a poor word 
for the feeling that has been in my 
heart ever since the first moment I saw 
you. I can’t make you understand that. 
I know I have no words : people like me 
who habitually hide their feelings, find 
themselves spellbound when they would 
give their lives to be able to speak out. 
Perhaps years of loving deeds might 
show you something of it. Leave to 
render them to you is what I ask, I 
should not have spoken so soon if you 
had been happy ; but as it is, I thinkit 
better to speak for the chance that the 
knowledge of my love may help you 
through this dark time, even if it can- 
not for a long while to come win back 
yours.” 

Ellen listened to the end, and then 
let her face drop between her hands. 

“Will not you answer me at all!” 
John said. ‘Must I say to you as you 
did to me?—Don’t you care at all for 
what I am telling you?” 

Then she lifted up a tear-wet face. 

“T am so sorry, I am so sorry. How 
could you think that knowing that 
would help me?” 

“Don’t be so very hard on me as to 
say that it would not help at all, that 
you utterly reject what I offer.” 

“T don’t mean to be ungrateful.” 

“Gratitude has nothing to do with 
it. I can bear anything better than 
that word from you. It is not gratitude 
I want from you.” 

“ And so, you see, I can never give 
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you anything you care for in return for 
all you have done for mamma and the 
boys, and for forgiving me, and going 
on caring for me, after that time when 
you must have thought I behaved so 
il. You must really let me go on being 
grateful to you for that, for it touches 
me more than all your other benefits, 
though I know quite well how much 
you have done for us all.” 

“That's nothing; if it were, one 
kind word, one hopeful word from you, 
would overpay a millionfold.” 

“Tt is your saying that, makes me so 
very unhappy.” 

“T don’t ask for it now, only for 
leave to wait on, in hope, for years, till 
you can give it.” 

“Tt would be no use. Years will only 
make it more impossible for me to give 
you what you want. We have to go 
different ways. Don’t you see that it is 
hard enough for me to have my heart 
torn between Pelham and Connor, who 
are both wanting me to sympathize 
with them on different sides, dragging 
me different ways. If I loved you,—but 
I don’t—oh ! I could not, I could not. 
Forgive me for being so decided. I 
don’t mean to give you pain indeed, but 
the thought is dreadful to me.” 

“Every answer but one must give 
me pain, and that one you say you can- 
not give.” 

“TIT can’t indeed; it is quite, quite 
impossible.” . 

“ Then don’t let us say any more about 
it.” 

He turned, and walked slowly to the 
house, and Ellen followed a few paces 
behind; but when they had nearly 
reached the open door, she hurried for- 
ward, and, coming up to him, touched 
his arm. 

“T am afraid I have vexed you more 
than I need. I ought not to have been 
so vehement; forgive me for that, 
please ?”’ 

“No,” John said deliberately, after a 
pause of thought ; “I don’t forgive you 
for that, I thank you. I believe you 
might have said it in a way that would 
have given me yet more pain. I can’t 
take it all in yet, but I believe the 


energy with which you have refused me 
will save me from absolute despair. 
I think there must have been some pity 
in your heart, something pleading for 
me, however faintly, or you would have 
been less vehement. I shall not quite 
despair.” 

“Indeed you had better; but we 
are friends. When we knelt in the 
chapel yesterday, and I felt that you 
had forgiven me for my conduct about 
that essay, I was so glad. Let us be 
friends.” 

“ No, we are not friends. I am your 
lover. There is no use in calling 
things by false names, I am the more 
sorry for your determination against 
me, because I promised my sister to 
return immediately to England, if I 
found I could not be of the use to you 
I hoped to be. And next to you, I owe 
most to her.” 

“ Your sister will be glad to get you 
back, and thank me,” 

“She loves me too sincerely, and 
understands too well what the disap- 
pointment of my hope will be to me 
not to be bitterly sorry. I could tell 
her what it was to me in better words 
than I told you. Will you read a letter 
she sent by me? She wished me to 
give it you, whatever was the result of 
my speaking.” 

“Tf you like I will.” 

“Of course I don’t expect it to in- 
fluence you in any way. I. only want 
you to know how you are thought of, 
and what friends you might summon to 
your side in a moment if you wanted 
them.” 

Ellen ran upstairs when they en- 
tered the house, and John turned into 
the turret-room, where Anne was still 
lying on the sofa by the turret-window. 
She carefully avoided looking at him as 
he entered, but he went straight up to 
her sofa, and stood before her. 

“You were right,” he said, slowly ; 
“it was no use. Yet I am not sorry 
she knows.” 

Anne held out her hand to him. 
“ Well, I suppose there is nothing more 
to be said, except that I am disap- 
pointed. A year or two ago, when I 
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did not know you, how very much sur- 
prised I should have felt at myself for 
saying that.” 

“Of course, you understand that I 
should not have asked her if circum- 
stances had been with me as they were 
a year or two ago—if I could not have 
offered her such a home as her father 
would have thought fit for her.” 

“‘ Circumstances—I was not thinking 
of circumstances, but of the change in 
my feelings towards you. I hope you 
did not say anything of the kind to 
Ellen.” 

“No; but why?” 

“T should have despaired of your 
ever understanding each other, if you 
were capable of making such a mistake 
as to suppose that you could tempt her 
from starving Ireland by talking to her 
of a comfortable English home.” 

“ There is one thing I should like to 
ask you. Do you suppose—have you 
any reason to think—that I have a 
rival ?” 

“Only the ‘dark little Rose,’ of 
whom Murdock is singing out there, 
and the wrongs of its people that fill 
her heart to the exclusion of anything 
unconnected with them.” 

“Unconnected with them !—yes, I 
understand. If I liad changed to be a 
rebel—if I had written mischievous in- 
cendiary verses, she would not have dis- 
connected me from all that interests her. 
She would have believed in me then ; 
she would have thought more of that 
than of all.” 

The sound of Ellen’s approaching 
step stopped the compiaint, and to 
afford himself a semblance of occupa- 
tion and an excuse for keeping his face 
concealed, John snatched up from the 
floor the sheet of paper written with 
Darcy O’Donnell’s verses, and signed 
with his name in Ellen’s handwriting ; 
and for the quarter of an hour that 
elapsed before Anne and Ellen retired 
to bed, he sat by the sofa reading and 
re-reading the poem, with as dark and 
bitter thoughts in his heart as the poet 
in his angriest moments had ever desired 
to evoke in an English bosom. 

Anne had a restléss night, and during 


the early part of it Ellen sat by her 
side, to be at hand to satisfy her when 
any anxiety about to-morrow’s arrange- 
ments, or sudden recollection of some- 
thing omitted that ought to have been 
done, flashed into her over-active mind, 
It was while she was dropping asleep at 
last that Ellen opened Bride’s letter and 
read it by the flickering light of the 
night-lamp, glad that Bride’s clear bold 
writing made it possible to decipher 
every word, 

“T do not put any formal beginning 
to my letter,” she read, “ because I do 
not yet know whether the person who 
will read it is the woman in the world 
I congratulate most heartily, or her [ 
feel most sorry for. You will know when 
you read. I do not expect you will 
rejoice as I shall rejoice for you ; and 
certainly you will not grieve as I shall 
grieve for you, because you don’t know 
yet, as I do, what the heart is worth 
that you have either accepted or thrown 
away. It is not exactly about that I 
want to write to you. I write because 
whatever happens I should like you to 
know that I send my warmest wishes 
across the sea with John, for his suc- 
cess in winning you to be his wife ; and 
if you ever come to understand what 
he has been to me, since at a very 
early age the troubles of life began for 
us both, you will know what an 
amount of admiration and love for you 
that wish implies. I will be candid, 
and tell you at once, that this affection 
does not spring from any knowledge I 
have of yourself, but from the reflectionin 
John of what his love for you has done 
forhim. Till this last year I used to think 
that he could not be better or more 
than he was ; but I have now seen that 
loving you has made him much more. 
It has been like the sun, bringing out 
the rich and delicate shades of character 
that had been concealed under the frosts 
of our old life. I believe now that 
people don’t grow up and get to be all 
they might be, till the deepest and 
strongest love of which they are capable 
is called out; and that is what has 
happened to him since he has seen you. 
For being that to him whose good is 
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my nearest care, I thank you, whatever 
else happens, and shall thank you 
always. If you love my brother, and 
are generous enough to be at all sorry 
for me, for losing the most intimate 
place in his companionship, I say to 
you heartily, never mind ; it is better 
with me too now than when I thought 
I had it secure. The opposite roads of 
getting and giving up lead to the same 
ends with those whose feet God sets in 
them. Don’t answer this letter, unless 
you can write yourself at the end, what 
in hope I venture to sign myself— 
‘Your sister, Bride Thornley.’” 

A movement in the bed made Ellen 
look up as she reached the end of the 
page. Anne had started up in bed, 
wide awake from her uneasy doze, and 
looked so alert and ready for confidence 
that Ellen could not resist the tempta- 
tion to light a candle and give her 
Bride’s letter to read. 

“Tt seems a great pity to drive such 
people away from us. Don’t you think 
so?” Anne remarked, as she handed the 
paper back to Ellen kneeling by her 
bed. 

“Oh, Anne, don’t ; don’t be against 
me.” 

“ Against you, deares’ ?” 

“Yes, When a thing can’t possibly 
be, what is the use of looking back to 
it, and reproaching oneself.” 

“If you don’t love him, of course it 
cannot be; but, Ellen, I must tell you 
this now, however angry you are. Once 
or twice this summer you have said, or 
left unsaid, little things that disposed 
me to think that you did love Mr. 
Thornley.” 

“ But you must have been mistaken ; 
and Anne, even if I did—mind, I am 
not confessing it—but even if I did love 
him, it would still be impossible for me 
to do as he asks. So many obstacles 
rise in the way that I have not the 
heart to trample down—promises to 
Connor, old recollections of painful 
scenes in my childhood, old jealousies 
over my father when I thought the 
English half of the family looked down 
on him. It would be with half a heart 
I should come to an English lover; and 


the half I had turned my back upon 
would be so indignant and so sore. For 
Mr. Thornley’s sake, as well as my own, 
I must not do it.” 

“* Not in this mood, certainly.” 

“ All the time he was talking, and 
since, a verse of one of Sullivan’s poems, 
which Connor is always quoting, would 
come into my mind and sing like a 
warning in my head — 

‘ A separate race, distinct, apart, 

And so till life itself shall end ; 

The English and the Irish heart 

No human power can fuse or blend.’ 
I am afraid I should always suspect 
him of looking down on me for being 
an Irishwoman.” 

“Give me Miss Thornley’s letter then. 
I shall take it quite away, or some day, 
when you are as old as I am, you might 
read it over again, and take its gene- 
rosity very bitterly to heart, contrasting 
it with your own suspicion and pre- 
judice. 1 did not know that your mind 
was so full of dragon seeds, or that you 
had such baneful harvests to reap still, 
my poor child.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Brive, dear, you won't very much’ntind 
the trouble of taking Mrs. Joseph May- 
nard out shopping this morning, will 
you? She has set her heart on going 
to some sale in the Tottenham Court 
toad, and I have ordered the carriage at 
twelve ; and you had better take your 
purse with you, for she is sure to forget 
hers, and want to buy lots of little 
things. And oh, by the way, there’s 
Johnnie and Bobbie and Wattie; could 
you drop them at the Polytechnic on 
your way, and call for them some time 
in the afternoon, when you think they 
will be tired? Something must be in- 
vented for them to do this morning, and 
I really don’t think I dare leave them 
to plague John again.” 

“So your hospitality has arrived at 
the vicarious stage already, Lesbia, has 
it?” John himself remarked from the 
end of the drawing-room he had just 
entered with his hands full of letters. 
“It is sooner than I expected. I gave 
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you an entire fortnight for the glory of 
patronizing your old tyrants to over- 
weigh the trouble of entertaining them, 
and here at the end of ten days you are 
rolling the burden on Bride’s shoulders, 
who has no old grudges to balance it 
with.” 

Lesbia, who was standing before 
Bride’s writing-table attired in a riding 
habit, and with the most becoming pos- 
sible little feathered hat on her head, 
turned round quickly—‘“ Now, John, 
the Maynards have been here three 
weeks at least, and I am sure if you 
were not so absent you would have seen 
how I have devoted myself to them— 
giving up two operas and one singing 
lesson, and playing at draughts with 
Dr. Maynard nearly every evening.” 

“ Ah, yes, while the novelty of dazzl- 
ing them and consciously heaping coals 
of fire on their miserable heads lasted, 
I allow you played your part to perfec- 
tion ; but I don’t count the week while 
Dr. Maynard stayed, for I observed you 
devoted yourself solely and singly to 
his subjugation, and there you were 
simply following your instincts and an- 
nexing another province to your con- 
quered territory in the Pays-des-tendres, 
That does not count.” 

‘Dr. Maynard, indeed !” 

“Well, I know he is not a novelty ; 
but he is a man, and ot a brother, and 
therefore in a degree worth pleasing. I 
have no doubt you had made inroads on 
his heart even in your Cinderella days, 
and gained little occasional victories from 
the cinder-heap; but that must have 
made the pleasure of walking over the 
ground fully armed all the greater.” 

“T can’t think what you mean, John. 
I wish you were not so fond of puzzling 
me. Whenever I want you to go any- 
where with me, in the morning, you 
say you are busy, yet you can always 
find time to come into the drawing-room 
and say disagreeable things.” 

“ That is to countenance you, Babette, 
in making Bride do disagreeable things. 
If I did not set you a pleasing example 
of unamiability, I don’t see how you 
could answer it to your conscience to 
inflict the Maynards upon her for a 


whole day, after asking them here your- 
self, and promising solemnly to be 
answerable for their entertainment.” 

“Never mind, John,” said Bride, 
looking up from a letter she was seal- 
ing, and nodding cheerfully, “I am 
really very glad to take my share. I 
approved of Lesbia’s sending an invita- 
tion to our cousins this spring, so I 
ought to be ready to give up a little 
time to theiramusement ; and I am not 
arrived at such a pitch of self-indulgence 
as to consider it a great hardship to sit 
in an easy carriage for an hour or so 
while other people make bargains. I 
shall keep clear of that part of ‘the busi- 
ness by taking a book with me.’ 

“Oh dear, ‘T’m afraid that will only 
half satisfy Mrs. Maynard,” cried Les- 
bia; “she will want you to look on 
and advise, and buy, as a present to 
herself or one of the children, every- 
thing she particularly admires and says 
she cannot afford to pay for. That is 
what I had to do when I took her out 
shopping last week.” 

“You shall have all the popularity 
such admirable behaviour as a shop- 
ping companion deserves then,” said 
Bride laughing; “I cannot undertake 
to imitate it. I have other ways of 
spending my money. Mrs. Maynard 
will console herself by remarking a 
little oftener than usual, this evening, 
how singularly good for you was your 
bringing-up at Whitecliffe, and how 
much more amiable and agreeable than 
the rest of your family you became 
under her care.” 

“T can’t help their flattering me,” 
said Lesbia, pouting a little; “but of 
course I know that whenever anybody 
says anything at all complimentary to 
me you and John only laugh at it.” 

“My dear, we would not if we could 
possibly help it,” said John, stooping 
down and kissing the pretty flushed 
cheek. “If you will only manage to 
pick up admirers who can flavour their 
compliments a little more delicately we 
will undertake to swallow them with- 
out so much grimacing, but at present, 
between Maynards and Pelhams, the 
incense offered is too coarse and over- 
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powering for bystanders not to choke 
over it now and then. You certainly 
have not hitherto been fortunate in the 
intellect of your adorers.” 

“ Ah,” thought Lesbia, “if they only 
knew! There are people who can say 
and write flattering things of me in a 
great deal better words than John ever 
uses—real poetry ; and they ‘said and 
wrote them too long before I was rich, and 
admired me in my poor old washed-out 
muslin dresses; for, whatever Mrs. 
Joseph tries to insinuate now, I never 
will believe that any hint of what was 
likely to happen had reached the Dalys 
when they sought me out and made so 
much of me.” 

She half turned her head away from 
John towards the open window, through 
which the March wind blew, freshly laden 
with the perfume of the hyacinths and 
violets in pots that filled the balcony ; 
and as these thoughts arose the pouting 
lips parted and trembled into a smile, 
and the eyes grew very dark and glisten- 
ing, and her hand involuntarily let fall 
the folds of her habit and strayed up- 
wards to touch a little bunch of green 
leaves that just peeped out from the 
bosom of her jacket. 

“What have you got there?” asked 
John, on whom the sudden softening 
of the face had not been lost. “‘ Let me 
see—shamrocks! Where did you get 
them? And what on earth put it into 
your head to ride out with a bunch of 
shamrocks in your bosom on St. Patrick's 
Day this year? You'll be taken for a 
Chartist.” 

“T don’t care—there’s no harm,” cried. 
Lesbia, startled, and blushing furi- 
ously. “I bought them of the old Irish- 
woman who sweeps the crossing at the 
end of Eaton Place ; and, John, I’ve 
seen you give her a shilling yourself, 
though you do always say it’s so wrong 
to give to beggars.” 

“ An inconsistency in my behaviour 
which you think justifies you in getting 
yourself taken up by a special constable 
or cheered by a mob of Irish bricklayers. 
I hope your escort—that is he riding 
down the street, I presume—will enjoy 
the charge of you under the circum- 
stances.” 
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“My dear Lesbia, do give up your 
badge, if John thinks it likely to attract 
attention,” said Bride anxiously. 

“But it won't,” Lesbia answered, 
giving the clump of faded leaves a hasty 
thrust inside her jacket-bosom. ‘No 
one can see it there without looking 
close. John only remarked upon it be- 
cause he is crosser than usual this morn- 
ing. I noticed it the instant he came 
into the room.” 

Bride’s anxious eyes turned to her 
brother's face, and recognized the look 
of painful preoccupation and worry on 
the brow and in the eyes, that might 
always be observed in John as an ac- 
companiment to the sharp, bantering 
talk that Lesbia voted crossness. 

“IT wonder whether there was a letter 
from Ireland among all those that came 
for him this morning,” she said to 
herself, “and what there was in it to 
pain him so. I almost wish that some 
news would come to end it all quite. 
If she were fairly married to her rebel 
poet, he would be miserable at first, but 
it would be better for him in the end; 
and I suppose he would arrive in time 
at being able to see a three-leaved plant 
without speaking crossly and looking 
despair. What did possess little Lesbia 
to flourish the token in his face to-day ? 
I have often enough given her hints to 
avoid Irish allusions as muchas possible.” 

“There—I must go; they have all 
three ridden up to the door, and the 
groom has brought my horse round,” 
exclaimed Lesbia, hastily gathering up 
the folds of her riding-habit again and 
running from the room. John followed 
to help her to mount, and caught her 
up in the hall just as the servant, throw- 
ing open the door, disclosed a group of 
two ladies and a gentleman on horse- 
back drawn up before the curbstone. - 

“T am glad,” John remarked, “ to 
see it is only Marmaduke Pelham and 
his sisters for the sake of whose com- 
pany you have thrown Mrs. Maynard 
over on Bride. I was afraid it might 
be some new victim, and then I should 
have felt it my duty to remonstrate. 
Captain Pelham may look out for him- 
self ; he is old enough, and big enough, 
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and obtuse enough, to release me from 
any responsibility, however you may be 
intending to behave towards him.” 

Lesbia flashed an indignant look back 
at her brother as she ran down the steps, 
and before her friends greeted her found 
time to whisper energetically, “I would 
not be as clever as you are, John, for all 
the world, for you never can see any- 
thing else in other people but exactly 
how stupid they are; and you sneer— 
and you can’t think how disagreeable it 
makes you.” 

“Yes, I can,” John answered, with 
a sigh whose depths took Lesbia by sur- 
prise ; “ but don’t put the sneering down 
to cleverness, I beg, for I assure you 
it savours much more of the opposite 
quality.” 

Captain Pelham had now alighted 
from his horse, and was begging leave to 
put Lesbia on hers, and John went 
round to shake hands with the two 
young ladies. While they chatted with 
him, Lesbia bent down from her seat to 
put in a word, and something fell from 
her bosom. 

“Oh my poor shamrocks, John! ” 

But Captain Pelham was beforehand 
with him in rescuing the green bouquet 
from under the horse’s feet, and placing 
it, dripping with wet from the pavement, 
in the hand held out for it. 

“Thanks, so many. I am afraid I 
shan’t be able to wear my poor sham- 
rocks again; but I should not have 
liked them to be actually trampled on, 
it would have been a bad omen for 
to-day.” 

“An omen very likely to be fulfilled, 
I should say,” John muttered, quietly. 

Meanwhile intelligent glances had 
been exchanged between Mary and 
Louisa Pelham, and they turned to 
John with simultaneous appeal for sym- 
pathy. “ Now is it not a most extra- 
ordinary thing,” they exclaimed together, 
“how those two always do think and 
feel exactly alike on every point 
without speaking about it beforehand ? 
Just do look at Duke's coat. He came 
downstairs with a bunch of shamrocks 
in his button-hole this morning at 
breakfast-time, and Charlie and Fred, 
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who, you know, went yesterday to be 
sworn special constables, threatened to 
take him into custody for a Chartist, 
and shook their staves at him; and 
papa was really a little annoyed, till we 
explained that it must be in compliment 
to Lesbia’s haying sung ‘The Wearing 
of the Green’ so splendidly last night. 
Duke would not confess his reason, but 
now it’s plain enough. I wonder which 
of them thought of it first.” 

“ An interesting subject of specula- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that 
Lesbia’s brain is capable of conceiving 
such an original idea as wearing a 
shamrock on St. Patrick’s day without 
assistance. You know best about your 
brother’s.” 

“ But Mr. Thornley, you must allow 
that it is a very odd fancy for them 
both to take up just now. You have 
heard, no doubt, that there isa kind 
of expectation abroad that something 
will happen to-day in Dublin like 
what went on in Paris last February. 
Troops have gone over, and constables 
and arms, and most likely there'll be 
barricades and fighting. I heard an old 
gentleman tell papa that St. Patrick’s 
Day was a very likely day for the 
rebellion to begin, and that it it was so 
hundreds of people would be killed in 
Dublin before to-night. I wonder where 
our cousin Counor Daly is just now; 
he is a dreadful rebel, you know, and 
papa has lost all patience with bim. 
Do you suppose there will be any news 
by to-night ¢” 

“T don’t expect it myself, but what- 
ever news arrives it will not, I hope, 
prevent your coming to us for Lesbia’s 
ball to-night and enjoying yourseives.” 

“ Oh dear no, thank you. We would 
not disappoint darling Lesbia for the 
world, and we are looking forward 
amazingly to her first ball this season. 
She is to wear her new emeralds. 
Nothing shall prevent our coming to 
see how she looks in them, we promise 
you.” 

“ Not the deluge,” John muttered to 
himself, as he remounted the stairs to 
the drawing-room. ‘I wonder whether 
it is really coming at once, or whether 
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it is only the distant roar of the streams 
at the water-gates we are hearing this 
year. At all events, we are unready 
enough for anything to happen.” 

Bride was in the drawing-room win- 
dow, looking after the riders, when John 
joined her. 

“ Lesbia certainly looks very pretty 
on horseback,” she said, drawing her 
head back when the cavalcade had 
turned out of the square; “ and Captain 
Pelham is what most people would call 
a fine looking man. He would take her 
to live in the country, at Abbots Thorn- 
ley, and she would settle down after all 
her little vanities and flirtations into a 
very happy popular Lady Bountiful. I 
wonder whether that is to be the solu- 
tion of all our difficulties, The happy 
consummation that is to relieve us of 
our grandeur. This second spring will 
hardly pass without her fate being settled 
one way or another. I hardly know 
what to wish.” 

“Can you answer it to your con- 
science, to wish that any human crea- 
ture you have a regard for, should be 
condemned to Marmaduke Pelham’s 
companionship for the rest of her 
mortal life?” 

“ He is dull, poor fellow, certainly ; 
I was observing him at his mother’s con- 
versazione last night, and trying to look 
upon him as a possible brother. For 
two entire hours and a half, I calculated, 
he remained leaning with his back 
against a certain spot in the wall, and 
never speaking to any one.” 

“ There was no harm in that, I should 
have comported myself in precisely the 
same manner, if 1 had been let alone.” 

“Of course you were not, people 
know you can talk, and seek you out. 
However, I don’t believe that Marma- 
duke is more silent than his cousin 
Pelham Daly ; and I used sometimes to 
think that his silence and reserve were 
rather attractions to Lesbia than other- 
wise. It piqued her curiosity.” 

“It is not the silence / complain 
of, but the speech—and there is this 
essential difference between the cousins 
—Young Daly’s remarks when they do 
come are not unfrequently to the pur- 
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pose, Marmaduke’s never. I have even 
known a spark of actual Irish wit to have 
been struck out from young Daly, on due 
application of steel to his flint—that is 
to say, when his sister talks to him ; 
but this other one is pure pudding- 
stone—you might hammer for ever and 
never get a light.” 

“But do you suppose Lesbia sees 
the difference? She does not value 
intellect as we do.” 

“The wiser she—it is a miserable 
idol to have set up.” 

“My dear John, at least wait till 
Mrs. Joseph Maynard has gone back to 
Whitecliffe, before yoy, reverse your 
worship. I can’t ‘profess even to 
tolerate folly while she is with us.” 

“Ts the coast clear of her now—can 
I stay half an hour here with you in 
safety +” 

“Most fortunately she has gone to 
call on a friend whom she does not con- 
sider grand enough to invite to Eaton 
Square, and she will not be back till 
twelve. To have you for half an hour's 
talk will be a rarely satisfactory begin- 
ning to my day.” 

“TI don’t know that I am going to 
talk, I feel more disposed to imitate 
Marmaduke Pelham, and stand with 
my back to the wall in silence for half 
an hour.” 

“You could do that as well down- 
stairs. However, as you have esta- 
blished yourself in that niche of the 
window recess, put your head a little 
further back still, and look out. I 
made a discovery when I was watering 
the plants yesterday, and I want you 
to share it. Can you see out far— 
across the trees, over the opposite 
house tops, to the sloping roofs of some 
buildings in a back street beyond. 
There is an extra tall one, with three 
high twisty chimneys, and four attic 
windows, with dark blue jalousies all in 
a row.” 

“ What of them?” 

“Don't they bring recollections to your 
mind? I knew them again in a minute, 
and went out last evening to make sure. 
The back street is Spring Street, and 
those attic rooms with the blue jalou- 
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sies the apartments where we lived once 
for eighteen months. The last year you 
were at Westminster, when you were 
head boy and brought home such an 
armfull of prizes, and poor mother cried 
so bitterly because she had nothing but 
bread and cheese to give you that day 
for dinner.” 

“ Let me see; it was the year before 
she died. It is sixteen years ago 
then.” 

“ It feels like acentury. I remember 
I used to make Eaton Square my way 
whenever I went on an errand, for the 
sake of looking up to the flowery bal- 
conies of the grand houses, and wonder- 
ing what the people were like who lived 
inside. I was asking myself yesterday 
how I should have felt if a wise-woman 
out of the ‘Magic Ring,’ my favourite 
reading in those days, had shown me 
through one of the windows a vision of 
ourselves as we are now, inhabiting this 
room.” 

“Very much disappointed, I should 
say, if your castles in the air of that 
period at all equalled those with which 
1 seasoned my bread and cheese dinners. 
I never doubted in those days that pros- 
perity would come sooner or later, and 
I imagined her with a fairer face than 
she has shown me yet.” 

“I believe I should have been some- 
what disgusted if I had seen myself as 
I look now; for a girl’s castles in the 
air generally presuppose a little beautifi- 
cation, let her have in sober earnest ever 
such a poor opinion of her own looks ; 
but, John, I think I should have been 
satisfied with what the years have done 
for you if I could have seen it then and 
understood as I do now. The outside 
circumstances, the riches and display we 
two have very little to do with, and shall 
soon give up, but all that really graces 
our position, all the consideration worth 
having is what you have won. I don’t 
think that even when you first began to 
feel your own powers and be ambitious 
in those Westminster days when your 
first little triumphs were won, that you 
could have expected greater recognition 
and literary success than the two last 
years have brought you. Reasonably— 
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or even unreasonably—you could hardly 
have expected more.” 

“ No, but I expected something differ- 
ent from what the reality of this sort of 
success proves to be. It’s the character 
of the work itself I am disgusted with 
—1my own powers, as you call them, not 
what they have brought me. I believe 
it is the experience of those three years’ 
active work in Ireland that makes book- 
work now I have come back to it seem 
tame. I can no longer, as I once did, 
consider it the most glorious occupation 
in the world to put words judiciously 
together.” 

“As if that was what you do! but, 
however, I dare say it is best for you 
to be dissatisfied with your own doings. 
I am sure I would not have you 


“ Bow before the little Drop of Light 
aaa * dim-eyed men call 
ere.” 


praise and glory 


“Tt is a very dim little drop in my 
case.” 

“Oh, John, that’s ambition, not hu- 
mility.” 

“Or perhaps nothing more dignified 
than ill-humour and discontent.” 

‘Will you own at once candidly 
that the discontent has a cause in the 
shape of a letter from Connemara among 
that bundle in your hand ?” 

“‘T have not had a line from anyone 
in that region of the world for months, 
I was going to say, but it is weeks. 
Anne O’Flaherty is much too ill to 
write, and there has been serious illness 
too at Eagle’s Edge.” 

* Not Ellen?” 

“No. The mother and Pelham—but 
both are recovering.” 

“ How do you know all this, since you 
say you have had no letter?” 

“If you choose to have particulars I 
will tell you. Yesterday I had to at- 
tend acommittee of the House of Lords, 
where some evidence about the manage- 
ment of the funds employed in public 
works in Ireland was being heard. 
Among the witnesses a very quaint- 
looking old man attracted my attention 
by his odd likeness to Peter Lynch, 
and hearing him called Dr. Lynch, and 
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finding he had come straight from Good 
People’s Hollow, I introduced myself 
and finally brought him home to dine 
here, and kept him for the evening while 
you were at the Pelhams.” 

“ Ah, I noticed that you shirked all 
but the last half-hour ; but we had not 
left the house when you came in yester- 
day; why did not you introduce Dr. 
Lynch to me ? I should like to have seen 
him. Is he Peter’s brother?” 

“No, a cousin. He was very com- 
municative over the whisky and water 
that I ordered in after dinner, and con- 
fided to me his whole history: begin- 
ning with a romantic boyish devotion 
to Anne O’Flaherty, that had suf- 
ficient strength to make him struggle 
up, step by step, from being the poor 
scholar and genius of a hedge school in 
Good People’s Hollow, till he had suc- 
ceeded in getting a doctor’s degree in a 
Scotch University. The rest of the life 
does not correspond with the successful 
beginning. There was, I suppose, a 
great downfall of hopes, and a failure 
of purpose, when the devotion that had 
been such a spur failed of its object ; 
and after that the man’s talent and 
energy, of which he certainly has no 
common share, seem to have been ex- 
ercised fitfully and very erratically. He 
has practised his profession in all parts 
of the world, in Japan, China, and 
the South Sea Islands, and was only 
settled in England six years ago, by a 
chance meeting at some seaside place 
with Mr. Daly, that revived all the old 
associations. He determined never to 
go beyond hearing of old friends again, 
and with the savings of his life bought 
a practice in Liverpool, which he threw 
up this last autumn, on getting a letter 
from his cousin Peter, imploring him, 
as a last hope of the people of the 
Hollow, to come back and save Anne 
O’Flaherty’s life. They don’t, he says, 
believe anything to be beyond the 
skill of the boy who left the place a 
poor scholar, and comes back to it a 
travelled ductor, and Anne herself seems 
to trust him, and to have revived to a 
certain extent under his care. The fa- 
mine fever gives plenty of exercise for 
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his medical skill, and I suppose he has 
some funds left; at all events he does 
not seem to have had any hesitation in 
obeying the call that brought him back 
to end where he began. A faithful old 
spaniel, crawling back to die at his dying 
mistress’s feet; one would not mind 
being such a spaniel oneself: , 

“John!” 

“ You were wondering just now what 
the effect of seeing yourself as you are 
now, would have been on yourself as a 
girl All the time Dr. Lynch was 
talking to me I had an uncanny kind 
of feeling, as if it was the spectre of my 
own future self—myself of fifty years 
hence—that was talking with me, telling 
me the story of a restless disappointed 
life, with one strong feeling in it, supreme 
to the end.” 

“T don’t believe you will let disap- 
pointment spoil your life. What 
brought the old man to London ?” 

“ Anne sent him, to give evidence of 
what he had seen during the winter in 
Connemara, hoping that his honesty 
and energy would be useful in clearing 
up misrepresentation. For my part, I 
am glad I have spoken with him. Since 
I have taken to write on Irish politics 
I must seize every opportunity of get- 
ting at information such as a man like 
this, trusted on all sides, can give.” 

“ Hum !—of course he gave you news 
of the Dalys?” 

“Pelham Daly has had a touch of 
the fever, and Mrs. Daly been seriously 
ill ; but both are recovering.” 

* And how is Connor going on ?” 

“ There was a little reserve in speak- 
ing of him. Dr. Lynch avoided public 
questions, so I suspect, old as he is, he 
is secretly in sympathy with Young 
Ireland, and I am 4 little afraid he is 
influencing Pelham Daly and Miss 
O'Flaherty to be less decided in their 
opposition to Connor's politics than is 
advisable for their own safety. That 
cousin of the Dalys, the poet whose 
verses you admired, and who is now 
editing one of the most rabid and dan- 
gerous of the Young Ireland newspapers, 
has I find been staying for weeks at a 
time during the winter with Miss O’Fla- 
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herty at the Hollow, and on one oeca- 
sion, he and young Daly and the two 
O’Roones had a serious quarrel, which 
ended ina duel between Daly and Darby 
O’Roone, in which O’Roone was slightly 
wounded.” 

“They are very disreputable people, 
are they not, both father and son? 
Were they not concerned in that dis- 
graceful case of ejection, where a whole 
village of fever-stricken people were 
turned out to die on the roads? You 
wrote a leader in the Zimes about it, 
did you not?” 

“Yes, it oceurred on some property 
which once belonged to the Dalys, and 
which old O’Roone purchased probably 
with money he cheated them out of in 
past times. I don’t wonder at Pelham 
Daly’s disgust and anger, but consider- 
ing that he was brought up at Pelham 
Court, I should have thought he might 
have found some less Irish way of grati- 
fying his feelings than by shooting young 
O’Roone’s little finger off.” 

“ Was O’Roone’s cruelty to his tenants 
the cause of the quarrel }” 

“ Not the final cause ; I imagine there 
had been a great deal of irritation occa- 
sioned by Pelham’s remonstrances and 
by O’Donnell’s newspaper tirades at- 
tempting to stir up indignation against 
them throughout the country, and at 
last the three young men met accidentally 
in the coffee-room of the little hotel at 
Ballyowen and some insolent speech of 
young O’Roone’s provoked a blow from 
Peliam. It is most unfortunate. It 
secures the Dalys a vigilant enemy in 
their own neighbourhood, who is certain 
to seize the first opportunity Connor’s 
imprudence gives him to gratify his 
revenge against the household at Eagle’s 
Edge, while at the same time he will be 
furthering his own interest by making a 
display of zeal for Government in hunt- 
ing out rebels. I wish I was there to 
keep an eye on events. I certainly 
should not have allowed the duel to 
have taken place if I had been at Castle 
Daly, and I think I could have prevented 
the ejectments.” 

“T think you over-rate your influence. 
My sincere belief is that we should do 
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more harm than good this year at Castle 
Daly. Young O’Roone wasalways hanging 
about Lesbia—calling at the Castle, and 
contriving to meet her on her rides, It 
was hinted to me once or twice that he 
gave himself airs as a favoured suitor.” 

“Why did not you speak to me?” 

“T hardly thought it worth your 
notice ; and to confess the truth, I did 
not like to acknowledge to you—as I 
must in honesty have done—that there 
had been something to blame in Lesbia’s 
manner, She is a born coquette, poor 
child, and never can help playing off a 
complacent lover against a tardy one.” 

“ By the tardy lover do you mean to 
allude to Pelham Daly? 1 thought you 
were convinced that there was no sort 
of attraction between him and Lesbia.” 

“My geod friend, it was you who 
were convinced. If you will be so kind 
as to remember, I warned you about 
both brothers from the first. Lesbia 
has, I am sorry to say, so many ways of 
flirting that one is long in finding out 
what are the genuine symptoms in her 
case; but I am afraid this story of 
the duel throws considerable light on 
some vagaries in her behaviour that are 
puzzling me just now.” 

“But can she have heard of the 
duel ?” 

“T suspect she knows a good deal 
more of the rights of it than you do. 
Ever since we left Ireland she has kept 
up a fitful correspondence with the 
youngest of those tall, gossiping Miss 
Joices, who live in the ivied house just 
outside Ballyowen, and who in spite 
of all my efforts managed to establish a 
good deal of intimacy with Lesbia while 
we lived at the Castle. The fire of 
letters backwards and forwards has been 
very active lately, and on one occasion 
I noticed that Lesbia came downstairs 
from the perusal of a thick budget with 
eyes positively swollen up with crying. 
Ever since there has been a change in 
her manner ; she is snappy to her most 
obsequious adorers, and sings Irish songs 
with a greater degree of enthusiasm than 
the pleasure of provoking Sir Charles 
Pelham quite accounts for: and then 
the shamrocks this morning ; how came 
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she even to know that it was St. Patrick’s 
Day q ” 

“If she reads the newspaper ever so 
carelessly, and interests herself at all 
in public events, she could not help 
knowing this year.” 

“But public events only interest 
Lesbia when private people she cares 
for are likely to be affected by them. 
That bunch of shamrock does not repre- 
sent a political party in her eyes, you may 
be very sure, but that one of the young 
Dalys—whichever it may be—who oc- 
cupies her thoughts at present. If by 
chance it was a boast concerning her 
favour on young O’Roone’s part that 
provoked Pelham Daly’s blow, then you 
may be sure he is the reigning hero. I 
am sorry to say it of her, but I am very 
much afraid she belongs to the order 
of women who feel themselves glorified 
by being quarrelled over, and who, if 
pierced hearts were tangible things and 
could be strung together into ornaments 
like scalps, would like nothing better 
than to appear in chains and bracelets 
of them.” 

“ Are not you judging her harshly ?” 

“T think not. I am perhaps putting 
the case strongly to counteract a purpose 
that I see growing in your mind. You 
are longing to carry us all back to Castle 
Daly, and I am determined you shall 
fairly see all the possibilities such a 
course involves.” 

“T could go there alone.” 

“Yes, but I want you here to help me 
through the rest of the London season 
in looking after Lesbia. How solemnly 
you spoke at first about guarding her 
from fortune hunters. Don’t you re- 
member ¢” 

“Yes, and I think it was you then 
who put in a word for giving fair play 
to her affections, and not interfering 
with her choice when it came to the 
point of her making one for herself. 
You know best how it is with her ; but 
for my own part I wonder sometimes 
whether we did wisely when we took 
her from a place where she had some 
rational pursuits, and might have turned 
her money to some useful account at 
this time, to plunge her into the aimless 


dissipation she is following now. Is 
the advantage of her ending her career 
by marrying Marmaduke Pelham so very 
manifest ? 

“T think we were bound to show her 
something more of the world than that 
little corner of Connemara, before she 
was allowed to choose her future hus- 
band ; remember she will have to keep 
him for life.” 

“T hope the choosing process won't 
go on indefinitely ; she seems by some 
occult affinities to draw all the most 
inane young men in London together to 
choose from.” 

“They don’t come to court you, sir, 
that’s why you find them so inane. If 
you grumble I shall attribute your im- 
patience to the same cause that made 
Goldsmith indignant with a crowd for 
looking at a pretty woman in an hotel 
window instead of at himself.” 

“T should not have thought, madam, 
that you would encourage the pretty 
woman to gather the crowd to look at 
her.” 

“Well, be patient, the dissipation 
is working its own cure. She is tiring 
of it herself. I can give you a proof. 
She has not said one word to me about 
her dress for this evening, or so much 
as looked at it, as far as my knowledge 
goes, since it came home.” 

“You call that something to be 
thankful for ; and last year at this time 
she was content to lead a rational life, 
without a thought of balls and ball- 
dresses, and had grown so fond of 
country pursuits that you found it hard 
to drag her away. You ought to be 
ashamed of your work.” 

“ Hum !—if country pursuits had been 
the attraction—but I know you choose 
to be blind, so where is the use of argu- 
ing? Let me have sufficient time for 
my experiment in my turn, and if I fail 
I will yield with a good grace. Give 
us your countenance for a few weeks 
longer, and then if Lesbia has not 
meanwhile become engaged to Marma- 
duke Pelham, and if she continues to 
give little wistful hints about wanting 
to return to Castle Daly, I promise to 
leave off throwing cold water on her 
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plans, and frowning down her fluttering 
attempts at confidences.” 

“ She has been giving hints, and you 
have been frowning her down with a 
‘little hoard of maxims’—you strong- 
minded worldling.” 

‘‘ Yes, for the present ; and I am sure 
Iam right. If I had any confidence in 
the stability of her preferences, or if I 
knew for certain which of the young 
Daly brothers her thoughts turned to, 
I should be less implacable ; but while, 
so far as I can make out, she is undecided 
between the two of them, and when 
one is such a harebrained young fellow 
as Connor, I am sure I do right in 
preventing her from giving her feelings 
shape by speaking of them. Imagine 
what it would be to have her engaged 
to a man, or rather a boy, of two-and- 
twenty, who was involved in a con- 
spiracy, and liable to be taken up and 
tried for treason, and hanged, or trans- 
ported for life. She would think it 
very romantic for a month or so; but 
it would hardly be for her happiness. 
She had better be safe and dull with 
Marmaduke Pelham.” 

“But is it really a toss-up which of 
these three men she marries? I must 
say I don’t profess to understand such 
gossamer feelings, and must leave the 
management to you. In such a case I 
should think it signified very little what 
happened.” 

“Tt signifies that she should get the 
most reliable man of the three for her 
husband ; and in justice to Lesbia, I must 
ask you to remember that I am not de- 
scribing her feelings, only my own state 
of puzzle about them. Perhaps she her- 
self could give us a much more straight- 
forward story of her heart if she chose. 
I wish to-night, for once in your life, 
you would come into the drawing-room 
to notice what is going on, instead of 
to draw a knot of men into a corner 
and talk polities. I want you to tell 
me your impressions of Lesbia’s manner 
when we are alone.” 

Bride was almost sorry she had made 
the request, when some hours later a 
timid knock came to her bedroom door, 
and Lesbia entered, ready dressed for 


the evening. The first glance at her 
dress almost provoked Bride to ex- 
claim—‘“ So that was the reason you 


. kept silent on the subject of your ball- 


dress till it was on, and no time left for 
me to object ?” 

Then the thought rushed upon her, 
“It is Connor Daly she cares for then 
after all.” And she was conscious 
that her countenance fell, and that she 
looked grave and disapproving, while 
Lesbia, with a conscious blush on her 
face, stood before her and shook out soft 
falling folds of white Limerick lace, 
fastened with green ribbons and bunches 
of shamrock, and further set off by pen- 
dants and sprays of emeralds set in 
trefoil shape, that glittered on her neck 
and arms, and peeped out among the 
coils of dark hair that encircled her 
head. It was “the wearing of the 
green” very daintily illustrated. 

“T thought it would be a change 
from the sort of flowers and ornaments 
everybody wears,” Lesbia hesitated, 
“and that it was appropriate to the 
day. You know John said once he 
thought it stupid of ladies to put so 
little meaning into their dress, and that 
it would be a good idea to illustrate 
days and seasons by what they wore. 
I wanted to please him by acting on 
his hint.” 

“ My dear child,” said Bride quickly, 
“T was not thinking of finding any 
fault with your dress; there is no need 
to excuse it to me. I wish you could 
get over your Whitecliffe habit of 
making excuses for every single thing 
you do—it is quite unnecessary between 
sisters,’ and ‘‘never answers the purpose 
of deceiving me,” she would have added, 
if she had spoken out her thoughts to 
the end. Instead, she turned back to 
the looking-glass, and finished adjusting 
her own solid gold ornaments, with 
very little perception of their effect on 
the black velvet dress John had pre- 
sented her with for this occasion. As 
the door closed behind Lesbia, a tear 
of compunction for her own ill-temper 
welled up, and when that was winked 
away, others, provoked by fast occurring 
disturbing reflections, followed. What 
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would all the Pelhams think of Lesbia’s 
fanciful attire? This “ wearing of the 

en” was almost a declaration of war 
against Sir Charles Pelham, whose 
hatred of everything Irish had been 
wrought up to a pitch of ferocity by 
Connor’s late conduct; and in Bride’s 
anticipations it was equivalent to a 
congé to his son, Marmaduke Pelham, 
on whose solid character and steadfast- 
ness she was beginning to build her 
fairest hopes for Lesbia’s happiness. 
As she went to the washstand to bathe 
her eyes, deeply ashamed of herself for 
running the risk at her age of coming 
among strangers with traces of tears on 
her face, she heard through the open 
window the loud voices of news- 
venders in the square, crying the con- 
tents of the evening paper. “ Latest 
news: The insurrection has broken 
out simultaneously in all parts of Ire- 
land! TDarricades—fierce fighting in 
Dublin streets! Great gatherings in 
the West.” It was probably only a 
ruse to sell the papers ; but the very 
possibility of a time coming when some 
such announcement as that might bring 
terror and dismay into their household 
caused Bride’s spirits to sink lower than 
they had done for many a day. She 
acknowledged within herself that it was 
deplorable selfishness to be deeply 
moved by public calamities mainly be- 
cause the private concerns of friends 
were affected by them; but none the 
less did she wish ardently that Irish 
words and names were as unfamiliar to 
them all now, as they would have been 
if disturbances in that part of the world 
had occurred sixteen years ago—when 
they were living in the attics in Spring 
Street. 

It was some minutes before Bride’s 
eyes could be pronounced to be in 
a condition to show downstairs, and 
meanwhile, Lesbia, in her green and 
white, had the brightly lighted ball- 
room all to herself. In another half- 
hour it would be crowded with guests. 
Rich people and titled people, who had 
been introduced to the Thornleys’ ac- 
quaintance by their cousins, the Pel- 
hams—learned and distinguished people, 


whom John’s growing reputation at- 
tracted into their society—and more or 
less they would all pay court to little 
Lesbia. She would be the conspicuous 
object, observed by everyone, talked 
about by everyone, whose notice or 
neglect would make the pleasure or the 
disappointment of the evening. She 
would see anxious faces relax and 
brighten if she came near, eager faces 
change if she turned away. This little 


. allegory she was acting all by herself, 


without anyone’s having the faintest 
clue to its real meaning; this enigma 
of her dress would give rise to a great 
deal of speculation to-night, and per- 
haps send some one or two people away 
from the house with really anxious 
hearts. Well, they deserved anxiety and 
disappointment, for courting her only 
now she was rich. No doubt they 
could not help the misfortune of never 
having known her poor ; but since they 
had not that claim to her consideration, 
their possible annoyance was only matter 
for amusement. So far Lesbia’s thoughts 
carried her with smiling lips and little 
tripping steps down the long room ; 
then, as she drew near the window she 
paused, for a graver thought had arisen. 
There had been much secret pleasure in 
arraying herself in her green and white 
this day ; but the people, (she would 
not say the person, even low, to her 
own heart,) for whom she had thus 
dressed herself, would never know the 
homage she was paying to the land 
where her treasure and her heart really 
dwelt. All at once the lights and 
flowers and gay decorations of the ball- 
room passed from her sight, obliterated 
by a mental picture, at which she seemed 
to be gazing through a distant window,— 
a low-ceilinged scantily furnished room, 
filled with the ruddy glow of a peat fire, 
—soft night airs blowing through the 
casement,—a group gathered round the 
hearth,—a_ pale lady reclining on a 
couch,—a masculine figure seated by her 
side, and holding her hand. This figure 
seemed to be bent forward, as if the 
eyes were looking far away through the 
window towards her, and the firelight 
on the cheeks showed traces of illness 
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and suffering. A girl on a low stool by 
the fire sat watching the other two, her 
cheek resting on her hand, and long 
coils of golden hair falling on her 
shoulders. They were all silent, dream- 
ing out their thoughts apart, in the 
quiet twilight-hour after a busy day, 
but they were not thinking of her. 
Lesbia felt as if the sheen of her jewel- 
led dress and the glitter around her 
shut her out as by a spell from a share 
in their sad thoughts. They could not 
know, for what should bring such a 
knowledge to them, that one token of 
recollection, just a few moments of 
sharing in their sad life, would be worth, 
ah! so much more to her than all the 
splendour and the gaiety she lived among. 
She would not have believed that of 
herself a year ago, so how could he 
believe it. He might be ready to risk 
his life, and make himself a dangerous 
enemy, rather than hear her lightly 
spoken of; it was the recollection of 
the little Babette he had been kind to 
and defended from small troubles in 
old times, that had prompted him to 
that action—but believe her capable of 
being as generous to them as they had 
been to her, was what it seemed he never 
—never would bring himself to believe. 
And since it was quite impossible to tell 
him this of herself, that great, great 
gulf of separation would always divide 
them. A voice from outside caught her 
ear at this point of her reverie: ‘ Latest 
news—Fighting in Dublin Streets— 
Formidable risings in the West of Ire- 
land.” She ran out into the balcony, 
but the crier had already moved too far 
down the street for her to catch dis- 
tinctly what he said ; and she was just 
hurrying from the room with a purpose of 
despatching a servant in pursuit of him, 
when John, entering with a newspaper 
in his hand, intercepted her in the 
doorway. She seized his arm, and 
clung to it, pale and trembling. “Oh, 
John! you have got the newspaper— 
have you heard—is it true ?” 

“Ts what true?” 

‘‘What they are crying in the street 
—the fighting—the West of Ireland?” 

To her surprise John put his arm 
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tenderly round her to support her, and 
kissed her cheek before he answered. 

* No, no—nothing of the kind. It’s 
a false report got up to sell the evening 
papers. I have certain information that 
all is going well. The morning has 
passed quietly in Dublin. And the 
open-air meeting, where it was feared 
disturbance might arise, has been post- 

oned.” 

“ But it will be held some day then.” 

“Tt will pass off peaceably whenever 
it takes place, you may be sure. The 
postponement shows that the men who 
advocate violence, either believe that 
the time for a rising has not come, or are 
wiser than their words, and don’t mean 
to act upon them.” 

“For Dublin ; but in the country— 
in the West?” 

“There will be no rising without some 
signal from the leaders ; and if I under- 
stand their tactics, they had rather not 
have it till after the harvest. I don’t 
myself think it will ever be. One can’t 
help being very anxious about one’s 
friends, knowing that several of them 
are more or less implicated ; but one 
hopes that even the insurrectionists may 
prove not to be utterly blind to the 
way in which events are tending, and 
that they will come to their senses 
before more harm is done.” 

“Ah! that is just what I think.” 

“You, Babette; why, how long have 
you turned politician ?” 

“ T only mean that I never did believe, 
as Bride does, that there could be any 
danger in our going back to Connemara 
this summer, and (dropping her voice) 
I shall not be in the least afraid to 
travel with you to Castle Daly, and 
stay there for as long as you like, if you 
should happen to want to go there on 
business at any time. My opinion about 
the Irish rebellion is just this—that I 
feel sure it never will turn to anything 
that need prevent our living again in 
Connemara.” 

“That is compressing the whole aflair 
into a nutshell, indeed,” said John, 
smiling ; but it was not at all a satirical 
smile. They were now walking up the 
room together, and he still kept his 
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arm round Lesbia’s waist, and was 
looking down at her with the playfully 
kind protecting expression in his eyes 
that Lesbia had thought belonged to 
Bride only, and would never be turned 
on herself. Then he touched her dress, 
and did not seem to feel the objection 
to it Bride had shown. “Irish lace, is 
it not?” he asked. 

“Yes; I asked Nora Joice to buy it 
for me from Miss O’Flaherty’s stores. 
I thought they—Miss O’Flaherty— 
would like that better than my sending 
money directly to her, and it was an ex- 
cuse for writing again to Nora, whom I 
wanted to hear from.” To her added 
wonder, this avowal, more confidential 
than any she had made to Bride, pro- 
cured her another affectionate brotherly 
kiss on the cheek ; then, after a pause, 
John said: “It was a good thought. 
You never, I suppose, write to or hear 
directly from Miss Daly ?” 

“Not now; I wrote twice during the 
winter, and she never answered my 


letters. One does not like to have one’s 
letters unanswered ; and Bride says it 
shows they don’t care to hear from me 
any more.” 

“A very natural conclusion to come 
to certainly.” 

Lesbia, who had been keeping her 
eyes well hidden under their long lashes, 
suddenly turned an appealing, imploring 
look up to her brother's face. “ Was 
that his opinion too? Did he really 
think it?” Eyes met eyes, and each 
pair read something in the other that 
opened a way to sympathy and com- 
munity of interest such as had not 
been dreamed of hitherto; and Lesbia, 
losing all thought of her laces and 
jewel pendants, threw her arms impetu- 
ously round her brother’s neck. “ Dear 
John, we will go to Ireland together, 
even if there is ever such a dreadful 
rebellion,” she whispered; “ and I do 
believe—I really do—that when we are 
there, people won’t be able to help 
being a little glad to see us.” 


To be continued. 
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THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE AND THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Dunrine the late war between France and 
Germany, the inhabitants of the occu- 
pied country complained bitterly, and, 
the opportunity presenting itself, still 
continue to complain, of the manner in 
which they were treated by the invaders. 
Not only was the conduct of the occu- 
pying troops harsh and cruel; it was, 
we have been told again and again, 
“contrary to the laws of war.” In the 
volume of addresses presented the other 
day to the Queen, from various parts of 
France, stress is laid, in more than one 
instance, on the alleged fact that such 
and such a village was burned “ in 
violation of the rules of war and the 
laws of humanity.” An unfortunate 
peasant who, individually, has in no way 
injured the foreign soldiers quartered 
upon him, cannot indeed but consider 
that something contrary to the “ laws of 
humanity,” if not to the “laws of war,” 
has been done, when suddenly he finds 
that these soldiers have deliberately set 
his house on fire, and, to avenge an 
offence committed by some unknown 
person, are putting the whole village in 
flames. A peaceful citizen, too, taken 
out to be executed, because a fellow- 
townsman, who cannot be discovered, 
has slain a soldier of the invading army, 
must, if he reflects on the matter at 
all, form a very bad opinion of the 
“laws of war.” A workman doing his 
best to help soldiers who are defending 
a barricade in the interior of a town, or 
perhaps the very house in which the 
workman lives, will certainly think it 
hard and inhuman—whatever the “laws 
of war” may say on the subject—if for 
performing his unmistakable duty he is 
treated as a malefactor and shot. 

A National Guard, however, who, 
going out in uniform with his com- 
rades, under regularly appointed officers, 
to meet an invading force, finds him- 
self taken prisoner and treated as a 


“brigand,” might be excused for fancy. 
ing, not that the laws of war were or were 
not severe in sanctioning such treatment, 
but that such treatment could not be 
justified by reference to any laws known 
and received among civilized nations, 
A foreign volunteer, too, fighting as a 
regular soldier, and holding a commis. 
sion from the government under which 
he had taken service, might, falling 
into the hands of the enemy, feel some 
natural indignation at discovering that 
his legal position was that of a captured 
bandit. It is certain, all the same, that 
in the late war between France and 
Germany, neither the Garibaldians nor 
the French National Guards were r- 
garded by the Germans as lawful com- 
batants. I do not know that either 
Garibaldians or National Guards, after 
being made prisoners, were shot. But 
the “laws of war,” as understood by 
the Prussians, were against them ; and 
National Guards were in many places 
warned that such was the case. I never 
heard of any proclamation on the sub- 
ject being addressed to the Garibaldians, 
who were probably looked upon as hope- 
less people, on whom good advice or 
useful information would be thrown 
away. Prince Bismarck, however, de- 
clared one afternoon in the Prussian 
Chamber that it had been seriously con- 
sidered at Versailles whether, in case of 
Garibaldi’s being made prisoner, it would 
be possible to regard him as a lawful 
combatant; and, during the war, Prussian 
officers, deciding the question for them- 
selves, used to say plainly that if seized 
he would be shot. “ A meeting will be 
held when the news reaches London,” 
one distinguished chief is reported to 
have observed ; “ but he will be already 
shooted.” 

Now there are excellent reasons why, 
when two countries are at war, subjects 
of a third and neutral country should 
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not be allowed to interfere ; and there 
are reasons, not quite so obvious, but al- 
most equally good, why National Guards 
should not be looked upon as soldiers— 
since nothing obliges them to perform 
continuous service throughout the war, 
nor indeed to perform military service 
at all. But what is more undeniable 
than the truth of either of the above 
propositions is the fact, that contradic- 
tory opinions are held in regard to both 
of them ; and the question then arises, 
whether an understanding on the sub- 
ject of these and similar disputed points 
is desirable and possible. To arrive at 
such an understanding seems certainly 
worth attempting ; for in default of it 
cases for reprisals may easily occur, fol- 
lowed by fresh reprisals, and in the end 
a war of savages. Admitting, then, that 
an understanding was to be wished for 
about certain “usages of war”—approved 
by some governments, regarded by 
others as usages in the nature of abuses 
—how could it be brought about, except 
by such a Conference as Russia invited 
to assemble last June at Brussels ? 
Russia, either before issuing her in- 
vitations, or in the circulars containing 
them, ought perhaps to have shown 
that sufficient reasons existed for pro- 
posing a Conference on the usages of 
war. But remembering the numerous 
letters and articles on the subject pub- 
lished in France, and almost to an equal 
extent in England, during and imme- 
diately after the late war, it may have 
seemed superfluous to take such a step. 
It was an understood thing that the 
“laws of war” had to be changed, modi- 
fied, or at least regularised. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Quarterly and 
Westminster Reviews, with several of our 
best newspapers, were all agreed on that 
point. An officer of the highest dis- 
tinction, Colonel Hamley, was the first 
to call attention to the abuses of power 
practised (according to his view) by the 
Germans in France, to suggest that there 
should be a law for the conqueror as 
well as for the conquered, and to recom- 
mend that the opinion of Europe should 
be taken on the subject in a Conference. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes, in an article 
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full of misrepresentations, but doubtless 
written in good faith, accused the Ger- 
mans, not simply of individual excesses, 
which might happen of course with any 
army, but of deliberate breaches of public 
law ; and the writer of the paper—* Du 
Droit des Gens” —thought that on nume- 
rous points an appeal should be made to 
the various European governments. The 
Quarterly Review went further in this 
particular direction. It published an 
article on the “ Conduct of the War,” 
which ended with a series of practical- 
looking, though for the most part quite 
impracticable, suggestions, for mitigat- 
ing some of the worst evils of war. The 
most reasonable of ali the propositions 
made in this article, was one to the 
effect that the whole question of the 
usages of war should be referred to a 
Conference. I could point to many 
articles, some favourable, some unfavour- 
able to the Germans,—articles not care- 
lessly written, and published in our very 
best journals—in which this idea of a 
Conference for regularising, and if neces- 
sary, modifying, the usages of war was 
brought forward and supported. In- 
deed, it was not until Russia was known 
to be on the point of issuing invitations 
for the Conference which in due time 
assembled at Brussels, that it occurred 
to any one to say a word against the 
project. Since then, however, no one has 
had a word to say in favour of it. The 
usages of war stand as much as ever in 
need of regularising, or, should that be 
impossible, of defining. But Russia 
happens to have taken the matter up ; 
and worse than that, Russia has met 
with sufficiently willing co-operation 
from Prussia, and with no opposition 
from Austria. What Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria approve cannot be right ; and 
thereupon it is assumed that the code 
put forward by Russia must be a code 
favourable to the interests of despotic 
and military powers, and hostile to the 
interests of small states, who cultivate 
liberty and neglect their national de- 
fences. The fact that the code proposed 
by Russia is substantially identical on 
all points with the code adopted for the 
American Federal ee 
EE 
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of the civil war, when its forces were by 
no means overpowering, is entirely lost 
sight of. 

Although the credit of having taken 
the first practical step towards securing 
a general understanding in regard to the 
usages of war will remain with Russia, 
a move in the same direction had al- 
ready been made by a private society, 
and, above all, by a private individual, 
M. Henri Dunant, the originator of the 
Geneva Convention for the care of the 
wounded in the time of war. That 
any one man should seriously put him- 
self out for the benefit of a number of 
other men is in itself so suspicious, that 
people are quite right in viewing with 
caution every project brought forward 
under the colours of philanthropy. 
Now and then, however, an enthusiast 
does really sacrifice himself for the 
public good, or—as a cynic might say— 
for the sake of his own enthusiasm ; 
and this M. Dunant seems to have done. 
The proposal to recognize as neutrals all 
persons engaged in attending on the 
sick and wounded of an army met 
with great opposition from officers and 
military officials in all countries. It 
was thought that the presence of so 
many civilians in and about a camp 
would be a burden on the army, and an 
inconvenience in many ways. In Prussia 
alone, the War Minister, General Von 
Roon, gave M. Dunant’s idea his warmest 
support—to the great astonishment of 
the officers of his cabinet, who regarded 
their distinguished chief as the victim of 
a hobby. In France, ministers and 
— were dead against the notion. 
Not so the Emperor and Empress, who 
welcomed it from the first, as indeed did 
all the crowned heads of the Continent, 
whatever might be the attitude of min- 
isters and generals. In Prussia Queen 
Augusta, in Russia the Grand Duchess 
Helen, took an active part in promoting 
the good work, which was also powerfully 
aided by the late King John of Saxony. 
England, however, whether from sus- 
picion as to the designs of the “ great 
military powers” (who can never have 
a common policy, and who are constant- 
ly quarrelling among themselves), or 


perhaps for some other reason, held back 
until the last moment ; while the United 
States, from an exaggerated respect for 
the Monroe doctrine, has never adhered 
to the Geneva Convention at all, though, 
as a matter of fact, surgeons and their 
assistants, ambulances and ambulance 
stores, were regarded as neutral through- 
out the American civil war. The prin- 
ciple, then, of the neutrality of hospital 
attendants was adopted by all the 
governments of Europe, and acted upon, 
without being formally adopted, by the 
United States. Thus one “law of war” 
came into existence, which has really 
the authority of law throughout the 
civilised world. 

After the peace of 1871, it seemsto have 
occurred to the originator of the Geneva 
Convention that a similar Convention 
might well be adopted on behalf of 
prisoners of war. The condition of 
wounded men on the field of battle 
was known to every one—especially to 
every one who had read M. Dunant’s 
description of a battle-field in the 
*“ Souvenir de Solferino.” But the suffer- 
ings of prisoners of war had attracted less 
attention ; and, whatever hardships they 
might have to undergo, the notion of in- 
terfering between captives and captorsdid 
not seem a very practical one. ‘The practi- 
calcharacter, however, of M. Dunant’s pre- 
vious work was just what distinguished 
it from the ordinary labours of philan- 
thropists, and his project for ameliorating 
the condition of prisoners of war proved, 
on examination, to be well defined, 
simple, and even feasible. The whole 
idea consisted in securing to prisoners 
of war “ uniform treatment ;” the basis 
of such treatment to be determined at a 
Conference. The four great military 
governments of the Continent accepted 
the idea much more readily than might at 
first have been anticipated. Yet, when 
one thinks of it, how could any govern- 
ment say that it was not prepared to treat 
its prisoners of war as well as its own 
prisoners would be treated by a hostile 
government ? Every country in Europe 
believes that its soldiers are irresistible 
with the bayonet, and that it treats priso- 
ners of war with exceptional humanity. 
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On the other hand, the French have 
terrible (and, as I believe,entirely un- 
true) stories to tell of their treatment, 
during the early part of the century, on 
the English pontoons. The Prussians 
complain of the hardships to which 
their prisoners were subjected by the 
French during the late war; and as 
soon as the question of regularising the 
treatment of prisoners was brought pro- 
minently before the public, the Austrian 
correspondent of the 7'imes made it the 
subject of a very interesting letter, in 
which he declared that the Austro-Hun- 
garian government would be the first to 
welcome the proposal, since in the war 
of 1866 the Prussian prisoners had 
been treated with much kindness by 
the Austrians, whereas the Austrian 
prisoners had met with considerable 
harshness from the Prussians. The 
Russian government would certainly 
not admit that it had anything to lose 
by agreeing to a uniform scale of treat- 
ment for prisoners of war. In fact the 
more one looks at M. Dunant’s pro- 
posal for “ameliorating the condition 
of prisoners of war by securing to them 
uniform and humane treatment,” the 
more one sees that, instead of being im- 
practicable, it is practical in so high a de- 
gree, that it has only to be put forward 
to be at once and of necessity accepted 
in principle ; after which its realization 
becomes merely an affair of time. 

It may be explained that there was 
never any question of “coddling” the 
prisoner of war; but merely of secur- 
ing to him, by formal convention, the 
necessaries of life, humane treatment, 
and pocket-money in proportion to the 
pay of his rank. At present prisoners 
may or may not be well treated ; may 
or may not receive money allowances ; 
and it would be to the advantage of 
honourable governments that there 
should be a clear understanding on 
these points. As regards the military 
question, it is evident that when once 
the captured soldier has been placed 
beyond the possibility of rejoining his 
comrades in the field, there can be no 
reason for treating him with more se- 
Verity, or rather strictness, than may be 
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necessary for keeping him in that posi~ 
tion. As regards the financial question, 
that could be settled in the banker’s bill 
at the end of the war. Meantime, while 
war was going on, no government would 
be likely to grumble at having to allow 
a halfpenny a day (which, after all de- 
ductions, is the pay of the unhappy 
infantry soldier of France) to too large 
a number of the enemy's prisoners. 
The government to be pitied would be 
the one that would have no disburse- 
ments on this head to make. 

One little difficulty, however, soon 
presented itself in connection with the 
prisoner-of-war question. It was cer- 
tain that no government could refuse 
to join in a general guarantee for “ uni- 
form and humane treatment” of prison- 
ers of war. But it would be necessary 
to define the character of a prisoner of 
war, and to declare precisely what sort 
of captured combatant would and what 
sort would not be so regarded. A peasant 
hiding behind a hedge, and taking a shot 
at the first hostile soldier who came 
in his way would, if captured, stand 
but small chance of being treated as a 
prisoner of war, whether he had to deal 
with Prussian or with English, with 
French or with Belgian, troops. The pea- 
sant might be, not a cowardly murderer, 
but adaring patriot, who had volunteered 
to pick off, at any risk, the bearer of an 
important despatch. In no case would 
he be looked upon as a prisoner of war ; 
and the possibility of his being so re- 
garded would be no greater in one part 
of Europe than in another, nor in connec- 
tion with one army than with another. 
But the great military governments say 
outright that they would execute such 
an antagonist summarily; while the 
governments without large standing 
armies — who would equally execute 
him—hint that it would be very wrong 
to do anything of the kind. 

All governments, however, are in the 
main agreed that, to possess the military 
character, it is essential that the combat- 
ant bear arms openly, and wear some 
distinguishing mark, which, it stands 
to reason, must be one that cannot 
too easily be thrown aside. But the 
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question then arises whether, to acquire 
the privileges and responsibilities of a 
soldier, it is sufficient, without summons 
or recognition from the constituted 
authorities, to put on one of those 
“ costumes de fantaisie,” which General 
Cissey, in allusion to France’s own 
Franes-Tireurs, denounced at the ma- 
noeuvres of last autumn. On this point, 
again, the four military governments are 
all of one accord, while the governments 
without large standing armies seem to 
have come to no decision on the point. 

Rising in the scale of military organi- 
sation we now come to bands acting to- 
gether under a chief to whom, in virtue 
of a private compact, his men owe obe- 
dience, but who, on his own side, obeys 
no one. They may be very good fellows; 
but the members of such bands, for the 
simple reason that they are acting on 
their own private responsibility, and not 
under orders from the state, are looked 
upon—at least by the great military 
powers—as brigands. The other powers 
have put forward no theory on the subject 
except what is included in the general 
one that every nation has a right to 
defend itself in its own manner. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the 
commander of an army, of no matter 
what nation, would care to threaten 
reprisals for the execution of men in no 
way connected with his army, and in the 
habit of extorting contributions on their 
own account; and if he failed to take 
reprisals in such a case he would be ad- 
mitting his inability to claim for these 
warriors the character of soldiers—for 
these warriors when captured the charac- 
ter of prisoners of war. 

Next above independent irresponsible 
bands may be placed those bodies of civi- 
lian soldiers called National Guards ; 
with whom may be classed companies of 
firemen, civic guards, and local troops 
generally. Most Englishmen would 
think that National Guards might cer- 
tainly be looked upon as bond fide sol- 
diers ; and many Frenchmen, including 
a certain number of the National Guards 
themselves, were of that opinion during 
the late war. The Duke de Fitzjames, 
in a letter he addressed to the 7'imes 
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on the burning of Bazeilles, before 
the true history of its destruction 
had been made known, said of the 
French National Guard that it was 
“as regular a body of troops as the 
secoud or third levy of the Landwehr.” 
Only the Prussian Landwehr is under 
the orlers of the Minister of War, and 
forms part of the Prussian army, whereas 
the French National Guard was underthe 
orders of the Minister of the Interior, 
and had no connection with the French 
army. Its appointed duty was not to 
defend the country, but “ to defend the 
constitution,” and (as Joseph Prud- 
homme, its illustrious captain, remarked), 
“if necessary, to attack it.” When regi- 
ments or battalions of National Guards 
were placed under the orders of the 
Minister of War, and “ mobilized” for 
active and continuous service, they ac- 
quired with the responsibilities of sol- 
diers such privileges as belong to the 
soldier when captured ; and they were 
classed by the Prussians with the Mobiles 
and the line—as the Francs-Tireurs them- 
selves would have been if they had cared 
to take upon themselves the fatigues and 
dangers of service under regular com- 
mand. 

It is a curious commentary on the 
rules proclaimed by the Prussians during 
the late war for distinguishing legitimate 
from illegitimate combatants, that these 
rules—a good deal condemned while the 
war lasted and for some time after- 


wards—have since been formally adopted . 


without the slightest modification by 
the French themselves. There is 
no longer a “ National Guard ;” but 
all the local bodies of troops, such 
as town-guard, firemen, customhouse 
officers, and so on, are placed under the 
orders of the Minister of War, to whom 
—or to his delegate—the chiefs would, 
in the event of war, be responsible. 
These uniformed, disciplined companies, 
if such work as the Francs-Tireurs were 
supposed to do in the late war were 
assigned to them, would, in case of 
capture, be as much entitled to the 
privileges of prisoners of war as troops 
of the regulararmy. One of the clauses 
in the French Recruiting Bill of 1872 
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lays particular stress on this fact ; which 
is in accordance not only with the 
Prussian law on the subject, but equally 
with that set forth in the code presented 
by Russia at the Brussels Conference. 
The French had, in fact, accepted the 
main principles afterwards to be laid 
down at the Conference before there had 
been any question of the Conference 
being held. 


The prisoner-of-war question, then, 
could not be discussed without a great 
many other questions being introduced 
which at first glance would seem to be 
but remotely connected with it. The 
prisoner-of-war question led to the ques- 
tion, “ Who is a legitimate combatant?” 
and that, again, to the whole question 
of national defence. In the delusive 
hope that such questions might be 
settled, once and for ever, to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, 
recourse was had to the “ Instruc- 
tions for the government of the United 
States armies in the field,” which, bor- 
rowed from the private Prussian code, 
had been issued by President Lincoln on 
the outbreak of the Southern rebellion ; 
and which seems to contain directions 
for dealing with every case that could 
possibly occur in a state of war. A 
reproduction, then, of the American 
code, with here and there a variation 
or an addition, was drawn up by a 
society bearing the too comprehensive 
title of “ Universal Alliance” with 
a view to its being submitted to some 
future Conference ; when suddenly the 
whole course of the affair was changed 
by the appearance of the Emperor of 
Russia on the scene. 

Not that Alexander II. in any way 
put himself forward inthe matter. His 
Majesty had been begged to send a 
delegate to the proposed Conference, 
when he at once consented to do so. 
It had already occurred to the emperor 
that such good work as had been done 
by the Conventions of St. Petersburg 
(for preventing the use of explosive 
bullets) and of Geneva might be still 
further continued ; and on looking over 
the code which it was proposed to 


submit to the Conference, he proposed 
to intrust it for revision, or as a basis 
to work upon, to the Imperial Cabinet. 
This was quite necessary. Besides being 
defective in some respects and over 
elaborate in others, the code shown to 
the. Emperor Alexander contained cer- 
tain puerilities which it was as well 
to strike out. It was stipulated, for 
instance, that in case of the prisoner of 
war dying in captivity, and leaving suffi- 
cient funds, a tomb should be erected 
to his memory. It seemed to me a great 
pity, at the time this amateur’s code was 
being handed about that the American 
code was not taken almost as it stood, and 
with a few developments of the clause 
devoted to the treatment of prisoners of 
war, proposed to the Conference for gene- 
ral adoption. This would have antici- 
pated a great many apprehensions and 
suspicions which have since manifested 
themselves, and which havecertainly had 
their origin in a belief that the clauses 
of the Russian code were of recent in- 
vention, and that they had been pre- 
pared with a special view tothe discom- 
titure of the smaller European states. 


The Conference which met at Brussels 
has hitherto given no results. If, how- 
ever, it should be found impossible to 
bring about a general agreement with 
respect to the more important usages of 
war there are some minor usages which 
might easily be settled, and which de- 
mand settlement. It is customary, for 
instance, to allow the bearer of a flag 
of truce advancing on horseback at a 
walk, accompanied by a_ performing 
trumpeter, to pass unharmed on his 
way to the enemy’s headquarters. There 
are cases, however, in which such an 
emissary cannot be received; and it is 
the business of his chiefs to ascertain 
beforehand whether his visit will be 
acceptable, and, in the event of its being 
so, to take care that he shall observe 
what they may conceive to be the estab- 
lished laws on the subject. Now in 
every war of some little duration one 
hears of the bearers of flags of truce 
being fired upon. Then arises a great 
outcry. The journals of the nation 
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whose flag-bearer has been shot accuse 
the hostile nation of every kind of 
barbarism ; and a demand is, perhaps, 
made for reprisals—which, however, 
comes to nothing because, on inquiry, 
it generally turns out that the whole 
thing has originated in a mistake. A 
succession, however, of such mistakes 
cannot but have the effect of increasing, 
quite unnecessarily, the bad feeling 
existing not so much between the two 
armies as between the two countries at 
war. According to Prince Bismarck’s 
reply to Count Chaudordy’s circular on 
the German mode of conducting the 
war, German bearers of flags of truce 
were often fired upon—under what cir- 
cumstances is not stated. I can call 
to mind, however, two cases in which 
French parlementaires were fired upon 
by the Germans; once when a parle- 
mentaire allowed his trumpeter to remain 
silent and his horse to trot, and another 
time when the French sent forward, 
without previous notice, a parlementaire 
whom the Germans—wishing to keep 
the secret of their own position—did 
not choose to receive. The rules on 


these and other military subjects are not, 
and perhaps need not, be’ known to 
civilians, unless they propose to write 
about them or otherwise to discuss them 


in public. But it may be doubted 
whether they are known to many officers 
—whether, indeed, they have ever taken 
such precise shape and are so universally 
acknowledged as to admit of being 
taught as part of an _ international 
military code, accepted if never pro- 
claimed. It appears from the evidence 
in the de Wimpffen trial that the 
Emperor Napoleon did not know how 
to apply for an armistice, and that one 
of his generals had to confer with him 
as to the proper mode of sending out a 
flag of truce. Surely there ought to be 
a universal understanding on points of 
this kind. But even an international 
military code dealing with such small 
matters as the rights and duties of 
bearers of flags of truce, could only be 
drawn up by the authority of such a 
Conference as was assembled the other 
day at Brussels, and which Russia now 
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wishes to reassemble at St. Peters. 
burg. 

The Brussels Conference has been 
generally attacked and condemned ontwo 
distinct grounds :—(1) Because it aimed 
at making war too agreeable, and (2) be- 
cause it denied the right of resistance 
to the unorganized, ununiformed masses 
who, in free countries, would rise like 
one man to oppose the advance of an 
invading army. Now, in the first place, 
war can no more be made agreeable than 
can the small-pox. It may, like the 
small-pox, be deprived of some of 
the virulence formerly attendant upon 
it; but not to such an extent as to ren- 
der it agreeable, tolerable, or anything 
but a most intolerable evil. In the 
second place the right of armed resist- 
ance is only denied by the St. Peters- 
burg code to combatants whom it 
would be impossible to distinguish 
from non-combatants, while it is fully 
accorded to militia, volunteers, and 
improvised bands of all kinds, provided 
only that they exhibit in their uniforms 
signs of their military character, and 
act under military orders. Wellington, 
in the south of France, only recognised 
as soldiers those combatants who wore 
the regular uniform of the French army. 
The modern laws of war, as we find 
them in the Prussian, the American, and 
the newly drawn up Russian code, are 
less strict, and sanction the use of any 
uniform bearing clearly distinguishable 
marks. 

Another complaint made against the 
authors of the Russian code by those who 
in a certain measure applaud their inten- 
tions, is that they have attempted too 
much. The interests of the active and of 
the passive powers of Europe are, indeed, 
on some points, quite irreconcilable. 
Thus in the abstractitcan be easily shown 
that a general,finding it absolutely neces- 
sary to take a fortified town with as little 
delay as possible, has a right to reduce 
it by bombardment. But the Belgians 
are sure never to go out bombarding 
towns, whereas they have several fortified 
towns of their own which are likely 
enough, some day or other, to get bom- 
barded. The Belgians, therefore, in 
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general, and the inhabitants of Ant- 
werp in particular, protest against the 
practice of “simple bombardment,” to 
which the Prussian delegate has nothing 
to say, but that the practice in question 
is found “ very efficacious”—in other 
words, that it will be maintained ; as 
with the approval of Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, and France—of the great bom- 
barding powers in fact—every one knew 
it would be. 

The regulation, however, of the 
treatment of prisoners of war is not a 
thing, like “simple bombardment,” by 
which the smaller powers can gain no- 
thing, and may suffer a good deal. 
Every government is, or should be, in- 
terested in securing humane treatment 
to prisoners. But before anything in that 
direction can be done, it is indispens- 
able that some general understanding 
be arrived at as to the classes of com- 
batants tojwhom the privileges of pri- 
soners of war are to be accorded. The 
delegates of the smaller powers, with 
the opponents of the Conference gene- 
rally, have hitherto confined themselves 
to criticising the Russian propositions, 
without making any definite suggestions 
on their own side. Their attitude has 
been simply one of mistrust, though it 
is evident that if the four great military 
powers were already agreed on some 
common course of policy as against 
the smaller powers, it would be quite 
unnecessary to ask beforehand with 
what sauce the latter would like to be 
devoured. It would always be time 
enough to proclaim invader’s law on 
entering the country to be invaded. 

Far, however, from throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of national defence, the 
rules on the subject put forward at the 
Brussels Conference show clearly how 
the civil population of an invaded 
country may at once, and with the 
greatest ease, qualify itself for legiti- 
mate resistance. All that is required 
—what would equally be required 
whether any law existed on the subject 
or ‘not—is that the same inhabitants 
shall not claim immunity as civilians, 
when it suits them to appear with 
arms, and in plain clothes; the privi- 
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leges of soldiers when, taken with arms 
in their hands, it suits them to assert 
their military character. Look at the 
question, not fairly and impartially, as I 
have endeavoured to do—not with any 
reference to the obligation the officer 
must feel to protect his soldiers, but 
purely from the point of view of 
the civilian’s own personal interest ; 
and is it not evident that if to the in- 
habitants of an invaded country were 
conceded the right of taking up arms 
anywhere, at any time, under all possi- 
ble circumstances, invaders would be 
bound, in their own interest, and for 
their own salvation, to exterminate the 
invaded population wherever they 
passed? That, indeed, was the Tartar 
system of invasion ; and the author of 
some very ingenious and purposely para- 
doxical letters to the Indépendance Belge 
on the subject of the Brussels Conference 
has declared that to that system we 
ought to return. War, with neutrality 
of hospital attendants, and without ex- 
plosive bullets, is too seductive a mon- 
ster ; and he would like Europe to see 
it once more in its true colours, with 
its proper historical accompaniments of 
rape, murder, massacre of prisoners and 
of civil inhabitants, burning of houses 
and crops—in short, general destruction, 
that civilized nations might hate it and 
renounce it for ever. The answer to argu- 
ments of this kind—which, if they are 
to be put at all, may as well be put in 
an extreme form—is that the old sys- 
tem of warfare, under which every one 
fought or fled, has been so completely 
abandoned, that a return to it, whether 
desirable or not, is in any case impossi- 
ble. The Geneva Convention, too, 
equally with the Convention of St. 
Petersburg against the use of explo- 
sive bullets, will, whatever objections 
may be made to it as regards some 
minor points, be maintained in its 
general principles; while it is more 
than probable that, some day or other, 
a further Convention will be signed 
for securing to prisoners of war “ uni- 
form and humane treatment.” It is 
not necessary, in a military point 
of view, that a disabling wound should 
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also be an incurable wound, such as the 
explosive bullet inflicts; nor that a 
soldier once wounded should be left 
to bleed to death, as would have hap- 
pened to many thousands during the 
late war but for the abundant surgical 
assistance provided under the Geneva 
Convention ; nor that prisoners, once 
safe in confinement, should be kept 
without the necessaries, or even what 
the Germans call ‘‘necessary luxuries,” 
of life. 

It is, however, absolutely necessary, 
before the prisoner-of-war question can 
be settled, that some understanding be 
come to as to who among combatants is 
to be considered a lawful and who an 
unlawful opponent. If this point could 
be decided, the more difficult and appa- 
rently more irritating question as to 
what constitutes occupation might be 
left unanswered. A district is occupied 
when the inhabitants think it is 
occupied, whether soldiers be within 
reach or not. To say that the 
presence of a flying column in one 
district signifies formal occupation in 
an adjacent and practically unoccupied 
district is true enough, if the flying 
column forms part of a victorious army, 
and if the inhabitants of the prac- 
tically unoccupied district form part of 
a terror-stricken population. But this 
should be regarded as the statement 
of a fact, or as the utterance of a 
threat, not as the enunciation of a 
principle. If the “flying column” 
were one of the columns of a flying 
army, it is obvious that no theory of 
“‘ constructive occupation” could have 
any effect in restraining the inhabitants. 
There is nothing new, however, in this 
theory. It was proclaimed and acted 
upon by the Prussians in France, and it 
is fully set forth in the Instructions for 
the Government of the United States 
Armies in the Field, which, again, is 
nothing more than an older Prussian 
code modified: It is necessary to lay 
stress on the fact that not one of the 
rules proposed in the Russian code is 
new, because it is on the very ground of 
their novelty that they are attacked. 

But, besides being attacked on the 
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score of novelty, the rules proposed at 
the Brussels Conference have also been 
objected to on the ground that there is 
nothing new in them, and that it would 
therefore be superfluous to adopt them ; 
that, if adopted, their observance could 
not be enforced (as though any serious 
question of the non-observance of the 
St. Petersburg and Geneva conven- 
tions had ever arisen) ; that they are 
bad in themselves, inasmuch as they 
would expose unauthorized combatants 
to execution (as though unauthorized 
combatants were not exposed to execu- 
tion, by the practice of all armies, at this 
moment); thatthe “new” rules—which 
happen to be old—are proposed in their 
own interest by aggressive powers 
(as though Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
France were each and all guaranteed 
against ever having to defend themselves 
against aggression); that they are un- 
favourable to countries without large 
standing armies (as though they did not 
enable every civilian to assume the 
military character with the greatest pos- 
sible ease); and, in a word, that they 
‘‘restrict the right of popular resistance.” 

I quote and call attention to this 
last expression because I have met with 
it in more than one article on the Con- 
ference in more than one journal of 
importance. The truth, however, is that 
the Russian code, instead of restricting 
the right of popular resistance, extends 
it by defining it. Theoretically it changes 
nothing. Practically it encourages 
popular resistance by letting volunteers 
in an invaded country understand before- 
hand the exceedingly simple rales to 
which they must conform in order to 
possess the character of lawful combat- 
ants. Hitherto, though there has been 
no doubt as to the liability of unauthor- 
ized combatants in all countries at the 
hands of all armies to summary execu- 
tion, there has been no certainty as to 
what decree or kind of authorization 
would relieve them from that liability ; 
whether, for instance, it would be suffi- 
cient for them to wear distinctive marks, 
clearly recognizable and not easily re- 
movable, or whether they must wear the 
uniform of their army ; whether each 
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volunteer must carry papers, or whether 
it would be enough that officers of volun- 
teers should be able to show their com- 
missions ; whether a call to arms on the 
part of a local authority, such as a 
mayor, should be deemed an adequate 
summons; or whether each band of 
volunteers ought, before taking the field, 
to be made responsible, through its 
chiefs, to some general of the regular 
army. To such precise questions as these 
it is no fit answer to reply vaguely that 
England does not wish to see the right 
of popular resistance restricted ; or that 
the laws which it is proposed, not to 
introduce but to systematize and sanc- 
tion, would give undue advantages to 
powers maintaining large standing 
armies. 

If the Brussels Conference had never 
been thought of, countries whose forces 
are organized on the Prussian model 
would still possess, in regard to countries 
without such an organization, the same 
kind of superiority which will belong to 
them under the Russian rules. The 
revival of the Prussian Landsturm has 
put people on a wrong scent. The crea- 
tion of that last reserve has been con- 
nected—was indeed publicly connected 
by the Prussians themselves—with rules 
not yet adopted bythe Brussels Confer- 
ence. It would be more reasonable to 
regard it as directly and exclusively due 
to the formation of the French Terri- 
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torial Army, towards which the first 
practical steps were taken last autumn. 
Without the Landsturm the military 
forces of Germany would have been 
numerically much inferior to those of 
France ; a matter more likely to trouble 
the German government than any fancied 
necessity for conforming, or appearing 
to. conform, to rules which had not yet 
been adopted by the Conference, and 
which had long formed part of the 
Prussian code. 

There may be valid political reasons 
why England, having made one visit of 
ceremony, should not accept a second 
invitation to the Conference. However 
that may be, it is on the Continent of 
Europe thatthe great battles of the future 
are likely to be fought ; and it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the continental 
nations, great and small, with and with- 
out large standing armies, that some body 
of rules for the government of armies in 
the field will in the end be agreed to. 
The formal publication of such rules on 
or before the outbreak of the next great 
war, would not perhaps have the effect 
of saving any very large number of lives. 
But some useless bloodshed, much re- 
crimination, many threats of reprisals 
might be prevented ; and less probably 
would be done than might otherwise be 
done to render, in the words of the 
American articles, “‘ the return to peace 
unnecessarily: difficult.” 


H. SuTtwertanp Epwarps. 





i HAS FATHER NEWMAN CONFUTED MR. GLADSTONE? 


Ir is an open question whether Mr. 
Gladstone in his ‘ Expostulation’ really 
expressed his own opinions throughout, 
or only partially. Asan admirer of the 
Fathers of the Church it is probable 
that he knows the opinion of the Saint 
who wrote—“that an intelligent and 
favourable reader ought to judge of those 
things which seem inexplicable from 
the rest of the discourse, and not im- 
mediately to condemn an author for 
having delivered in one and the same 
book two contrary opinions.” —(Jerome, 
Ep. 50, ad Pam.) Furthermore, Canon 
Liddon, writing of Mr. Gladstone on 
‘Ecce Homo’ in Good Words, says— 
* Unquestionably, as Mr. Gladstoue 
urges, it is allowable in principle to 
teach only a portion of revealed truth, 
under circumstances which would render 
a larger measure of instruction likely 
to perplex and repel the learners.”— 
(Liddon’s ‘Our Lord’s Divinity,’ Note A, 
page 509.) I quote the above as show- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone has not neces- 
sarily unfolded his inmost thoughts in 
his ‘ Expostulation.’ However, the sup- 
posed object of the ‘Expostulation’ 
is to prove that a Papist may at any 
time, by reason of his being a Papist, 
become in a more or less degree a traitor 
to his country. Mr. Gladstone thinks 
this is especially the case since the 
Vatican Council proclaimed Papal In- 
fallibility. 

Dr. Newman’s answer is evidently 
the answer to the ‘ Expostulation,’ and 
no man is more popular with highly edu- 
cated Englishmen. Has Dr. Newman 
really overthrown Gladstone? It is 
foolhardy of an unknown individual to 
say a word against such a theologian ; 
but why I venture is because many will 
read Father Newman's ‘ Answer,’ who 
are only ordinary human beings like 
myself, and hence may take a very 
different view of the controversy from 
that of trained theologians. 


Dr. Newman’s writings made me give 
up my position as an Anglican clergy- 
man, hence it may be supposed I am 
more than ordinarily interested in what 
he gives the world as his opinions on 
religious questions. His chief point is 
to show that the Pope is infallible very 
rarely, and that all acts done apart from 
ex-cathedra decisions are not binding on 
Catholics. This argument is meant to 
relieve men’s minds from supposing that 
the Pope can influence English politics, 
or can in case of war bring pressure on 
Trishmen serving in the English army 
should a war break out in which the 
Pope was opposed to the side taken by 
England. Dr. Newman writes, “ But a 
Pope is not infallible in his laws, nor in 
his commands, nor in his acts of state, 
nor in his administration, nor in his 
public policy.” 

This is a complete answer to Glad- 
stone, 77 none but Infallible Decrees 
are binding on Papists. 

Dr. Newman illustrates his above 
statement by asking, “ Was St. Victor 
infallible when he separated from his 
communion the Asiatic Churches? ... 
And, to come to later times, was Gre- 
gory XIIJ., when he had a medal struck 
in honour of the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre? or Paul IV. in his conduct to- 
wards Elizabeth? or Sextus V. when he 
blessed the Armada? or Urban VIII. 
when he persecuted Galileo?” Of 
course, the reply is NO. And these 
examples comprise Papal action against 
English politics and also against-science. 

But I wish the question to be put 
differently. Would Dr. Newman, if he 
lived in the time of Gregory XIIL., have 
condemned the Pope? would he have 
condemned Urban VIII.? Would he 
not have felt bound by his creed to 
believe the Pope had not in these 
cases exceeded his powers or done 
wrong? This, I take it, is the real 
question, and in answer to this question 
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I cannot see that Dr. Newman can give 
a plain denial. It must be borne in 
mind that the,‘ Letter, though addressed 
to the Duke of Norfolk, is mainly for 
the benefit of Non-Papalists. How 
does Dr. Newman speak when address- 
ing the Catholics of Birmingham in 
their cathedral? Mr. Gladstone might 
say the extract I am now going to give 
justifies his ‘ Expostulation.’ It is as 
follows :— 

“Tt is the rule of Christ’s providence, 
that what His Vicar does in severity or 
in mercy upon earth, He himself con- 
firms in heaven. And in saying all this 
I have said enough for my purpose, be- 
cause that purpose is to define our obli- 
gations to him. That is the point on 
which our bishop has fixed our atten- 
tion : ‘our obligations to the Holy See;’ 
and what need I say more to measure 
our own duty to it and to him who sits 
in it, than to say that in his administra- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom, in his religious 
acts, we must never oppose his will, or 
dispute his word, or criticise his policy, 
or shrink from his side? ‘There are 
kings of the earth who have despotic 
authority, which their subjects obey 
indeetl but disown in their hearts; but 
we must never murmur at that absolute 
rule which the Sovereign Pontiff has 
over us, because it is given to him by 
Christ, and in obeying him we are obey- 
ing his Lord. We must never suffer 
ourselves to doubt that, in his govern- 
ment of the Church he is guided by an 
intelligence more than human. His 
yoke is the yoke of Christ, Ae has the 
responsibility of his own acts, not we ; 
and to his Zord must he render account, 
not tous. Even in secular matters it 
is ever safe to be on his side, dangerous 
to be on the side of his enemies.”— 
(Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, 
page 268, 3rd edition. Burns: London, 
1870. 

De Newman, writing for England, 
says a Pope is not infallible “in his 
acts of state, nor in his administration, 
nor in his public policy.”—(Letter, 
page 62.) Dr. Newman, preaching to 
the Catholics of Birmingham, says, “ in 
his administration of Christ’s kingdom, 
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in his religious acts, we must never op- 
pose his will, or dispute his word, or 
criticise his policy, or shrink from his 
side.” We must never “ oppose his will /” 
“ or criticise his policy,” in his adminis- 
tration of Christ’s kingdom! Again, 
“in secular matters it is ever safe to be 
on his side, dangerous to be on the side 
of his enemies.” That is, it would be 
dangerous for a Catholic to have con- 
demned the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, or to have opposed Sextus V. when 
he blessed the Armada, or Urban VIII. 
when he persecuted Galileo ! 

By comparing Dr. Newman’s Letter 
with his Sermon, I simply mean to show 
that practically and devotionally Catho- 
lics would think and act in a different 
way to what they would if they were 
guided by logic and the strict letter of 
Ecclesiastical Law. 

Dr. Newman shows us how seldom it 
could occur that a Papalist would op- 
pose the Pope even in actions which are 
not Infallible. Speaking of Conscience, 
he says, “ When it has the right of op- 
posing the supreme though not Infalli- 
ble Authority of the Pope, it must be 
something more than that miserable 
counterfeit which, as I have said above, 
now goes by the name. [If in a particu- 
lar case it is to be taken as a sacred and 
sovereign monitor, its dictate, in order 
to prevail against the voice of the Pope, 
must follow upon serious thought, 
prayer, and all available means of ar- 
riving at a right judgment on the 
matter in question. And further, obe- 
dience to the Pope is what is called ‘in 
possession ;’ that is, the onus probandi 
of establishing a case against him, lies, 
as in all cases of exception, on the side 
of conscience.” —( Letter, page 64). 

This extract shows that even in 
non-Infallible acts of Popes there must 
be no opposition shown by Papalists, 
except after a tremendous inward 
struggle which few men would care to 
undergo. Now, Mr. Gladstone and 
Dr. Newman are both aware that the 
mass of Catholics are unqualified, men- 
tally and intellectually, to decide such 
an issue ; the onus probandi would be so 
overwhelmingly against them, that they 
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would never be satisfied that their con- 
science must have supremacy in the mat- 
ter. Here again, I think Dr. Newman 
has amply, by his own writing, proved 
that good Papalists must obey the Pope 
before the Queen, in case their claims 
clashed. 

Theologically, I am nowhere in this 
controversy. It is all a wonderful 
puzzle. Perhaps there is no more con- 
fusion in the mindsof men consequent on 
the Vatican Council than there was after 
earlier Councils, I will only therefore 
show those who read this article that 
Mr. Gladstone has raised a far deeper 
controversy than a mere political one. 
Dr. Newman, in the ‘Letter,’ tells us 
that Papal Infallibility will be similar 
to the Church’s Infallibility. The 
Church, of course, has expressed her 
Infallibility in Councils. What does 
Dr. Newman teach us was the early 
Church belief as to the Infallibility of 
Councils ? 

Writing on Arianism and the adoption 
of the homoiision at Niczea as a reversal 
of an act of the Council of Antioch 
seventy years before, he says, “ And with 
reference to such a reaction, it must be 
borne in mind, that Ecumenical Councils 
were at that time a novelty in the Church ; 
and that their sovereign authority and 
the immutability of their decisions 
were points not familiar to the appre- 
hension of the multitude of bishops.” 
—(Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, 
p- 101.) If in 325 av. bishops had 
not been taught that Councils were In- 
fallible, can Councils claim to be so 
according to the Apostolic teaching? If 
Councils were not held then to be in- 
fallible, can the Pope have been held 
to be infallible? Archbishop Manning 
has just written, “ The Vatican Council 
did not make the Pope infallible. Was 
he not infallible before the Council ?” 

Not only did the early Christians not 
understand that Councils were Infallible, 
but Dr. Newman, writing on the pia 
vos, and speaking of the abandonment 
of the formula by Eastern and Western 





bishops, says, “‘ They had not yet got 
it deeply fixed into their minds as a 
sort of first principle, that to abandon 
the formula was to betray the faith.” 
—(Tracts, p. 292.) If Papal Infallibility 
is claimed as a natural result of a belief 
in the Infallibility of Councils, and yet 
Councils were not looked on as Infallible 
in 325 a.p., then surely Papal Infalli- 
bility cannot have been then believed. - 
But this is to cut the ground from under 
the feet of believers in Papal Infallibility. 

Again, Saints did not believe in the 
Infallibility of Councils. Dr. Newman, 
speaking of St. Zeno of Verona, writes 
—‘ If it is a startling phenomenon that 
a Saint and Martyr, many years after 
the Nicene Council, should countenance 
a doctrine which Augustine rightly puts 
into his catalogue of heresies, I should 
insist, on the other hand,” &c.—( Tracts, 
&c., p. 247.) 

What are Roman Catholic laymen to 
think when they see intellectual priests 
opposing each other on vital questions? 
What are Anglicans to think who see 
the Infallibility of Councils as well as 
Popes denied and affirmed? The Pepe 
only can solve the question as to when 
he is Infallible ; but this is to grant 
his Infallibility. If a Council does not 
make him Infallible, of what good is a 
Council ? 

As I said before, trained theologians 
may harmonize all these seeming con- 
tradictions ; but what in the mean- 
time becomes of thousands of observing 
Catholics and non-Catholics? Do our 
Bishops wish to prove that Religion is 
only a deep Philosophical study, which 
men like Déllinger are not sufficiently 
educated to understand—which is re- 
served for writers in the Civilta Cattolica 
or Dublin Review, or the Converts from 
Anglicanism who write in the Jablet? 
Mr. Gladstone had better aid in build- 
ing up the Faith of Englishmen, which 
is in sore plight, than point to an evil 
which will cure itself. 

Writs Neviy. 

FarEuAM, Feb. 19, 1875. 











Ow looking over my note-book the other 
day, my eye fell on one or two matters, 
relating to Eastern Affairs, which are 
not without their interest. 

There was no act of Mr. Canning’s, 
during the period in which he adminis- 
tered the foreign affairs of this Country, 
the sound policy of which has been 
oftener questioned than the tripartite 
treaty between England, Russia, and 
France, the object of which was to put 
an end to the civil war which had 
raged for more than eleven years between 
the Turks and the Greeks. Mr. Canning 
had long wished to mediate, but as 
neither party sought the intervention 
of this Country, he held that the 
Ottoman Empire had as clear a right 
to have its independence respected as 
England, in the case of civil commotion, 
wouldclaimtohave. Aboveall things Mr. 
Canning repudiated the idea of any forci- 
ile intervention, as there was nothing in 
the conduct of either of the combatants 
to give a casus belli, which in his view 
would justify the employment of force. 
The Greek Protocol negotiated by the 
Duke of Wellington at St. Petersburg, 
when he went there at Mr. Canning’s 
request, only contemplated the pressure 
of advice on the two contending parties. 
Before however that Protocol was con- 
verted into a Treaty, news arrived from 
the seat of war that the Egyptian 
Commander, Ibrahim Pacha, (who was 
the General employed by the Sultan 
for carrying on the war,) was conduct- 
ing it in a way wholly at variance with 
the laws of civilized warfare: he was 
massacring all the males that fell into 
his power, and sending the women and 
children into slavery in Egypt, intending 


' toreplace the population by Mahometan 


subjects of the Porte—thereby estab- 
lishing a new Barbary State in the 
midst of Europe. This was held by 
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Mr. Canning to be an unquestionable 
casus belli, giving an undoubted right 
to all European Nations to prevent, by 
the employment of force, so iniquitous 
a scheme from being carried into execu- 
tion. In consequence the Greek Treaty 
went a step further than the Protocol, 
and contemplated in certain cases the 
employment of force. The treaty was 
signed on the 6th of July: on the 8th 
of the following August, Mr. Canning 
was no more, and on Lord Dudley, as 
Foreign Secretary, devolved the carrying 
out of its stipulations. 

The Austrian Government was nc‘ 
only no party to the Treaty, but it 
disapproved of the whole transaction. 
Still Prince Metternich would not have 
ventured to advise the Sultan to reject 
it, so long as it was supported by three 
such powerful States, acting together 
with cordial unanimity. A curious inci- 
dent however occurred, which changed 
the face of things. The late Lord 
Dudley, as is well known, had an unfor- 
tunate habit of letting out what was 
passing in his mind by talking aloud. 
One day, shortly after Mr. Canning’s 
death, he was having an interview with 
Prince Esterhazy, the well known 
Austrian Ambassador at the court of 
St. James’s, when walking up and down 
the room he began, more suo, to solilo- 
quize out loud. Unhappily the Greek 
‘Treaty was what occupied his mind, and 
then and there he gave utterance to the 
embarrassment which he felt in deciding 
how to deal with it, at the same time 
expressing his wish that by some means 
or other it could be got rid of. The 
Ambassador opened his ears at this 
revelation, and had no doubt that what 
he heard expressed the real sentiments 
of the Foreign Secretary. Forthwith the 
Prince communicated to his Govern- 
ment the information which he had 
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thus obtained, and forthwith Prince 
Metternich directed the Internuncio! 
“‘to use every means to induce the 
Sultan to reject the combination which 
was proposed to him, with the view 
of preserving the Empire and shielding 
it from greater dangers.”—(Port/folio, 
Vol. i. p. 450.) 

The Sultan listened to the fatal coun- 
sels of Austria ; and his Commander in 
the Morea continued to transport into 
Egypt, as slaves, the Greek population. 
From the rejection of the treaty resulted 
the celebrated battle of Navarino, and 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet ; not, 
however, by any means as a legitimate 
consequence of the treaty, but in direct 
contravention of the instructions founded 
on it with which the Admiral was fur- 
nished. Not being satisfied with them, 
he applied for advice to Mr. Stratford 
Canning, then British Ambassador at the 
Porte, who replied to him as follows :— 
“We” (viz. the three Ambassadors of the 
Powers parties to the Treaty) ‘‘agree, that 
although the measures to be executed by 
you are not to be adopted in a hostile 
spirit, and although it is clearly the 
intention of the Allied Governments to 
avoid if possible anything to bring on 
a war, yet the prevention of supplies, 
as stated in your instructions, is ulti- 
mately to be enforced if necessary ; and, 
when all other means are exhausted, by 
cannon-shot.” 

It is therefore quite clear if the battle 
did not result from attempting the pre- 
vention of supplies, which it notori- 
ously did not, that the instruction to 
use “‘cannon-shot” applied to a contin- 
gency essentially different from that 
which brought about the conflict. The 
Admiral unfortunately did not attend to 
the limitation put by the Ambassador 
on the words “cannon-shot,” so he en- 
tered the harbour of Navarino, where 
the Turkish Fleet was lying, and de- 
stroyed it. 

The Government of the Duke of 
Wellington justly described the battle 
as an “untoward event.” Its conse- 
‘quences were certainly very “untoward.” 


1 The title of the Austrian Ambassador at 
the Porte. 
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By the convention of Akermann, the 
Porte had made such concessions to 
Russia as had settled the disputes be- 
tween them. Russia was bound by the 
tripartite treaty “not to seek any ex- 
clusive advantages or territorial aggran- 
dizement in carrying out its stipula- 
tions.” The Sultan, however, was not 
unnaturally infuriated by the destruc. 
tion of his fleet; and without delay, 
by a hatti-sheriff, revoked in toto the 
concessions which he had made at Aker- 
mann, and recklessly plunged into that 
contest which terminated in the dis- 
astrous treaty of Adrianople. At the 
time when that treaty was signed, I 
was led to believe by a friend, who 
was on board the British Admiral’s (Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm) ship in the Levant, 
that the Russians were influenced to 
abandon the idea of advancing on Con- 
stantinople by a threat on the part of 
the British Government that, if they did 
so, our Fleet would attack the Russian 
Fleet. After the retirement of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Government (in 
1830), I inquired of one in the Foreign 
Office, who was sure to know, whether 
any such menace had really been held 
out. He assured me that it had not; 
and though I could have no doubt that 
so it was, yet it was difficult to recon- 
cile with it what I had been told, espe- 
cially as in Russian circles a notion of 
the kind prevailed. A Russian writer, 
M. Tourguéneff, says that in the two 
campaigns 400,000 Russians were lost ; 
and “ besides, England had given Russia 
to understand that if a peace were not 
concluded her fleet at Tenedos would 
be captured.” 

Some few years afterwards I met Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm at dinner, and took 
the opportunity of telling him my per- 
plexity, and asking him if (as he was 
the British Admiral) he could remove 
it. He seemed struck with the ques- 
tion, and said that he thought he could. 
He then told me that, in writing a con- 
fidential, but familiar, letter to the Bri- 
tish Consul at Adrianople, he had said, 
“ T hope your friend, Diebitsch,' is a sen- 
sible fellow, as if he advances on Con- 

The Russian General. 















stantinople, I shall have to blow up the 
Russian Fleet in the Levant.” He said 
this merely as a conjecture of what he 
should be ordered to do ; but the letter 
was stopped, and clandestinely opened 
by the Russian authorities at Adrian- 
ople, and forwarded to the Consul with 
many apologies for the mistake (as they 
called it) of their officer in stopping a 
communication addressed to a British 
= Immediately after this event 
the hegotiations were brought to aclose ; 
but before the news of the peace being 
signed reached the then combined 
Britésh and Russian Fleets, the Rus- 
sian Admiral, Heyden, was dining with 
Sir ‘Pulteney on board his flag ship. 
While at dinner despatches were placed 
in Sir Pulteney’s hands from Adrian- 
ople, which both parties knew must 
contain the result of the negotiations. 
Admiral Heyden immediately said, that 
he “ hoped Sir Pulteney was sufficiently 
aman of honour to allow them to re- 
turn to their ships, if hostilities between 
England and Russia were to be the con- 
sequence of the rupture of the negotia- 
tions.” Sir Pulteney made no reply till 
he had opened the despatches, when, 
having ascertained their contents, he 
said, “You may return to your ships 
if you will first drink with me a bumper 
toast.” They then filled their glasses, 
The toast was, “ May the peace just 
signed at Adrianople between Russia 
and Turkey be a lasting one!” Sir 
Pulteney said the joy of the Russian 
Admiral was great, giving every token 
of his satisfaction. 

There can be little doubt that Sir 
Pulteney’s intercepted letter did have 
considerable influence on the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries ; but when I told this 
story to Sir Stratford Canning, shortly 
after I had heard it, he was of opinion 
that the position of the Russian forces 
at Adrianople was critical, and that they 
were not sorry to bring the war toa 
conclusion. 

Lord Heytesbury, who was British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg at the 
period of this war, to whom I also 
communicated Sir P. Malcolm’s story, 
confirmed the fact that ‘no such threat 
No. 185,—-von, xxx1. 
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was held out by the British Govern- 
ment.” 

The only approach to the idea of a 
threat, he said, was when ‘‘I was my- 
self authorised to declare to Count 
Nesselrode that in case the modifica- 
tions which I had been instructed to 
demand on the proposed blockade of 
the Dardanelles were not assented to, 
the British Admiral would be directed 
not to respect that blockade. A com- 
pliance with the demand which I made 
rendered the threat unnecessary, and it 
never was articulated.” 

By the treaty of Adrianople, all the 
stipulations of the original Greek Treaty 
were accepted; but there were addi- 
tional concessions made by the Porte ; 
the boundaries of Greece were enlarged, 
and instead of the Suzerainté of the 
Sultan being maintained, Greece was 
erected into an independent State. 
Whether, had that Suzerainté been pre- 
served, Greece would have benefited by 
the pressure derived from dependence, 
some may question ; but it is difficult 
to imagine that any state of affairs could 
have been more disgraceful and ruinous 
than that which has existed since her 
complete separation from Turkey. 

The predictions at that period were 
quite as numerous and quite as confident 
as they are at the present day, that the 
Empire of the Sultan must speedily fall 
in pieces, and that nothing could prevent 
its early partition. But five-and-forty 
years have since passed away, “ and the 
arch of dominion that long since has 
seemed nodding to its fall, and that 
totters at every blast of the north, 
still rests on the landmarks of ancient 
conquest, and spans the ample regions 
from Bagdad to Belgrade.” Nor,although 
Turkey has passed through more than 


‘ one trying crisis since that Treaty was 


signed, does that arch seem much more 
likely to collapse than it did when, sixty 
years ago, Mr. Hallam wrote the re- 
markable sentence which I have here 
quoted. 

The cr'sis which next followed was 
occasioned by Mehemet Ali assuming 
to himself some of the attributes which 
belong exclusively to the Sultan. The 
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daring vassal had actually taken under 
his superintendence the administration 
of the “holy” cities of Mecca and 
Medina. On matters affecting the Ma- 
hometan religion a Turkish Sultan was 
sure to be sensitively jealous, and it was 
therefore not to be wondered at that a 
man of so determined a character as 
Sultan Mahmoud should resolve to put 
down his refractory Pacha by force, 
rather than brook any longer his haughty 
and insubordinate demeanour. 
Accordingly the Sultan collected a 
very powerful army under the command 
of Hafiz Pacha (the Seraskier) on the 
Eastern Bank of the Euphrates, to 
menace Syria, a province under the 
sway of Mehemet Ali by a former treaty. 
Various efforts were made to dissuade 
the Sultan from pushing matters to 
extremities, but in vain. The Seraskier 
received orders to pass the river and to 
drive his foe before him. A pitched 


battle ensued at Nezib, when the Egyp- 
tian forces under the command of 
Ibrahim Pacha, son-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali, completely defeated the Sultan’s 
forces. The tidings of his disaster never 


reached his ears. He had for some time 
heen in a declining state of health, and 
he died on the Ist of July, 1839, and 
was succeeded by his Son, Abdul Medjid, 
a man of a very different character from 
his father. Weak and sensual, the 
change at that moment augured ill for 
the future of the Empire. 

The new reign had hardly commenced 
when the Porte received a fresh and still 
heavier blow. Sultan Mahmoud had not 
only collected an army but he had 
equipped a formidable fleet to operate 
against the Egyptian ruler. Ill as he 
was he had accompanied it down the 
Bosporus on board the ship of the 
Capitan Pacha to whom he had intrusted 
the command. Now this man was a 
traitor. He treacherously carried over the 
whole fleet to Mehemet Ali, and placed 
it at the Pacha’s disposal in the port of 
Alexandria. Already triumphant on land, 
the Pacha was thus made all powerful at 
sea. 

The contest continued, and the exist- 
ence of the Sultan’s throne was asserted 


to be in danger: although Mehemet 
Ali never showed a disposition to press 
his advantages to its overthrow, and 
only sought to obtain certain concessions 
for himself. It is evident from closely 
examining the events of that period 
that on the remonstrances of the Great 
Powers and the concession of some of 
his demands he would have abstained 
from pushing matters to extremities. 
Lord Palmerston, however, determined 
on the adoption of that more vigorous 
course of policy which Lord Russell in 
his recent publication so unreservedly 
praises. Although Turkey had given 
no cause of offence to this country he 
decided on a forcible interference with 
her internal concerns. For this end he 
adopted all the principles of that Holy 
Alliance, which Mr. Canning, in his 
last official career had employed all his 
energy in denouncing, and by so doing 
had succeeded in practically dissolving it. 
But Lord Palmerston not only joined 
England with the four great Powers in 
their decrees regulating the internal 
affairs of Turkey, but actually made 
this country the instrument for en- 
forcing their mandates by arms. It 
needs not to be denied that, by this 
policy, what was desired was obtained. 
But Lord Russell allows himself to be 
blinded by success, and judges of the 
wisdom of a pclicy by that single test. 
This is not consistent with the character 
of a real Statesman. Success indeed! 
but at what cost? The cost certainly 
was considerable? It was simply the 
loss of that character for good faith 
and consistency of principle which this 
Country had once enjoyed. Lord Pal- 
merston, when he came into office, was 
the loudest in proclaiming, that “every 
nation has a right to manage its own 
internal affairs as it pleases, so long as 
it injures not its neighbours.” The 
principle of abstinence from forcible in- 
terference in the internal concerns of 
independent States which injured not 
their neighbours had been for forty years 
the Shibboleth of British policy—but 
no sooner did he become Foreign Secre- 
tary than he cast this principle to the 
winds. Before this Turkish affair he 
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had led this country into forcible inter- 
ference both with the internal affairs 
of Holland and Belgium, and with 
those of Spain and Portugal. It was 
in vain that it was pointed out to him 
by such men on his own side as Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Cobden, and others, that by 
the course which he was pursuing in 
violating this all-important principle of 
international law, he would establish 
the law of the strongest. 

It was in vain that the Duke of 
Wellington told him that by his policy 
“England had lost the position which 
she formerly occupied in the councils 
of Europe, the great influence and 
benevolent position which enabled her 
not only to preserve peace by her 
advice but to preserve harmony 
and good understanding between the 
Powers.” It was all useless—he per- 
severed in his headlong career; and 
now all that these mentors then predicted 
of the consequences has been fulfilled. 
That this is so Lord Russell himself 
was once driven to confess. He said, 
September 14, 1865 :—“ All rights old 
and new had been trodden under foot, 
and the authority of force was the sole 
power which has been consulted and 
recognised” by the then two great 
German Powers Austria and Prussia in 
their treatment of Denmark at Gastein. 

In condemning in the strongest lan- 
guage the violations of this principle, 
which England had so long maintained, 
Sir Robert Peel uttered his last words in 
the House of Commons ; but in spite of 
his denunciation of them, Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston succeeded in bam- 
boozling (there is no other word for it) 
the House of Commons into a vote of 
approbation of these violations. The 
vote was thus obtained—Lord Palmer- 
ston at the beginning of the debate 
claimed “ great credit for having been 
above all narrow-minded prejudices, 
and having determined on an act of 
forcible interference for the purpose of 
giving those countries” [Spain and 
Portugal] “the blessing of Constitu- 
tional Government ;” but Lord John, 
seeing the division in danger after 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech (which had 
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produced a great impression), with that 
coolness which rarely deserted him, 
got up, and in direct contradiction to 
what his colleague had said, affirmed 
that “the principles on which the 
policy of the Government was founded” 
were those which Sir Robert had laid 
down. A more curious specimen of 
dashing Parliamentary tactics is not to 
be found in the annals of the House of 
Commons. But it answered to its 
end—it secured the vote. Thus the 
sanction of the House of Commons 
was given to the abandonment of the 
principle of abstinence from forcible 
interference in the internal affairs of 
independent nations, who injured not 
their neighbours—a principle for which 
(as Sir Robert observed) every states- 
man of eminence “for the last fifty 
years had contended, and which could 
not be set at nought without imminent 
danger to the best interests of this 
country.” 

It was a great misfortune, not only 
for England, but for the world, that 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
were never able to comprehend the 
importance and value of a first principle. 
For when the former, in his preface 
to a new edition of his “ Essay on 
the British Constitution,” endeavoured 
to clear up the “obscurity” which he 
said “ arose from the double sense of the 
term intervention,” he laid down two 
propositions in order to explain it in a 
way which only served to intensify the 
obscurity. On the other hand, Lord 
Palmerston did not trouble himself at 
allabout principles. He considered, as 
he said (August 25, 1864), that “true 
political wisdom consisted not in enun- 
ciating a policy in sonorous terms, but in 
applying to each question as it occurs ” 
(not the recognised principles of inter- 
national law and justice, but) “the 
rules of common sense and prudence.” 

In other words, he considered that 
the recognised, established principles of 
international law ought to be set aside, 
and the so-called rules of “common 
sense and prudence” (which may be one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow) 
ought to regulate the dealings of this 
FF2 
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nation with the other nations of the 
world. 

It isas if one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
were to discard all reference to the law 
of the land, and were to decide each 
case according to his own notions of 
“common sense and prudence.” 

“‘T may indeed observe here,” says Sir 
Henry Bulwer, in his Life of Lord Pal- 
merston, that “he” (Lord P.), “though 
generally desirous to have England on 
the side of liberal opinions, had not any 
system of policy relative to Foreign 
States. His notion was that every 
question should be treated on its own 
merits, without regard to the actual 
alliances it might dissolve, or the future 
dangers which it might provoke. ‘ Eng- 
land’ (Lord Palmerston said to me once) 
‘is strong enough to bear consequences,’ 
A theory,” adds Sir Henry, “ which has 
its inconveniences as well as its ad- 
vantages.” —P. 346, vol. i. 

This theory Lord Palmerston applied, 
not only to matters which ought to 
have been regulated by the principle 
“for which every Statesman of emi- 


nence had contended for the last: fifty 
years,” but also to treaty obligations ; 
whilst in our dealings with the nations 
of Asia, he directed acts to be done of 
the most lawless and unjustifiable kind. 


Non meus hic sermo. “TI have hardly 
alluded in my ultimatum,” says Lord 
Elgin, in his published letters and 
journals, “to that wretched question, 
the Arrow, which is a scandal to 
us, and is so considered, I have reason 
to know, by all except the few who 
are personally compromised.”—P. 209. 
“A line of English men-of-war are 
now anchored in front of Canton. « I 
never felt so ashamed of myself in my 
life, and Elliot remarked that the trip 
seemed to have made me sad. There 
we were accumulating the means of 
destruction under the very eyes, and 
within the reach of a population of 
about a million of people, against whom 
these means of destruction were to be 
employed. ‘ Yes,’ I said to Elliot, 
‘I am sad; because when I look at 
that town I feel that I am earning for 
myself a place in the Litany immedi- 
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diately after plague, pestilence, and 
famine.”—P. 212. 

Great Britain, and the whole world, 
are now, alas! reaping the harvest of 
this ruinous theory. So long as the 
great British nation stood up as a beacon, 
the assertor of the Law of nations, so 
long there was a mighty Power in ex- 
istence which overawed by its moral 
weight the unscrupulous nations of 
Europe, in their treatment of their 
neighbours; but when this country 
joined with others in setting at nought 
those principles which she had so long 
advocated, the one moral restraint was 
withdrawn ; and we now behold, as the 
inevitable consequence, all the Conti- 
nental States armed to the teeth against 
each other ; and God only knows when 
the too certain conflict will begin. 

It has been necessary to introduce this 
brief statement concerning Lord Pal- 
merston’s foreign policy, and its results, 
in order to the understanding of a 
curious reminiscence which I am now 
about to describe. 

Probably the great majority of the 
readers of this Magazine have seen 
mention made in the public prints of a 
set of men who call themselves “ Foreign 
Affairs Committees, of such and such a 
city, or town,” but probably there are 
few who attach any definite meaning to 
the title, or who really know anything 
about them. 

They form perhaps as remarkable an 
organization as ever existed in this 
country. They consisted in ©1857 of 
working men, who devoted their exclu- 
sive attention in political matters to 
Foreign Affairs ; and in that year there 
were no less than sixty-nine Committees 
in different great cities and towns in 
England. They were organized by Mr. 
David Urquhart, a gentleman well known 
as devoting himself to bringing before 
the public the affairs of the East. At 
first Lord Palmerston and Mr. Urquhart 
were great allies, and the latter having 
got hold of the copies of the secret de- 
spatches which were taken out of the 
Cabinet of the Grand Duke Constantine 
at the time of the Rebellion at Warsaw, 
they joined in publishing them in a work 
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well known at the time as the Portfolio. 
Mr. Urquhart was certainly not an easy 
man to deal with, and before long they 
parted company, and very soon after he 
appeared in the shape of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s bitterest foe. Mr. Urquhart was 
undoubtedly a man of extraordinary 
genius ; none other could have conceived 
the idea of making working men take a 
deep interest in our foreign affairs, and 
imbuing them with accurate knowledge, 
so as to enable them to form just opinions 
upon them. This was the task which 
he set himself to accomplish, and it is 
very certain that in sixty-nine different 
towns he did succeed in getting working 
men to join his Committees, to labour 
in acquiring knowledge on the subject, 
and to form their judgment upon it. 
Whether those judgments were worth- 
less or erroneous, the conception of the 
idea, and its successful execution, was a 
work of genius which no ordinary mind 
could have accomplished. 

Of all the deplorable deeds which 
were done at Lord Palmerston’s instiga- 
tion by British forces in Asia, there was 
none which stung me with such horror 
and dismay as the bombardment of the 
unhappy city of Canton. I have already 
stated what Lord Elgin thought of it. 
On this sad event becoming known in 
England I made every effort to arouse 
my countrymen to a due sense of its 
iniquity—and I have reason to know 
that my efforts were not unsuccessful. 
Amongst different means, I gave vent 
to my feelings in a pamphlet on 7he 
Hostilities at Canton. This pamphlet 
fell into the hands of these Foreign 
Affairs Committees, They read it with 
the greatest delight, and I was almost 
immediately involved in a correspond- 
ence with several of them, as they were 
quite sure that the Author of the pam- 
phlet must be a man aftertheirown heart. 
So after some months of more or less 
active communication between us, they 
urged me in the strongest way to come 
down, and to make myself personally 
known to them. For a long while, I 
put off complying with their request, 
but at last yielded to their earnestness ; 
and, at the end of July 1857, I wended 
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my way to the North. I was more 
especially influenced to do so by the 
Bradford Committee, whom I made my 
chief object. My time being limited, 
I could only go to a few : in all I visited 
some seven or eight. The members all, 
more or less, held the same language, 
but as at Bradford I spent the most 
time I will confine myself to describing 
what there took place. 

On anight in the early part of August, 
I arrived at the Hotel, and it was 
arranged that I was to meet the Com- 
mittee at (the dinner-hour) twelve o'clock 
the nextday. I accordingly went to a 
respectable public-house, and was ushered 
into a large upper room, where I found 
about thirty men, who had assembled 
to receive me. The Chairman had on 
an ordinary morning dress, but the rest 
of the Committee were all working men 
in their working dresses, and four or five 
had their shirt-sleeves turned up—their 
bare arms stained with indigo; some 
had no coats on, some with rough 
jackets, indicating from their appearance 
that they were what they worked in. 
When I came in they all rose, and the 
Chairman advanced to meet me, held 
out his hand, which I shook, and he 
then led me to the top of the table, and 
placed me in his own chair—where I was 
immediately saluted by all the rest with 
their warm thanks for my having come 
amongst them. The Chairman then, 
standing by my side, said that some of 
his friends were desirous of putting to 
me questions on foreign affairs, on which 
they were anxious to have my opinion. 
To this proposal I of course assented. 
They knew that my politics were Tory 
or Conservative (whichever they may be 
called), and the first point of which they 
were desirous to assure me was, that, 
strongly impressed with the righteous- 
ness of their views, they were deter- 
mined to act through the constituted 
authorities of the realm ; their hope being 
to create a sound public opinion, which 
should bear with irresistible effect on 
those authorities. This (though I knew 
as much before) had, nevertheless, a 
pleasing and assuring effect. 

These preliminary observations over, 
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the first point which they raised was the 
Chinese war. It is out of the question 
in a paper of this sort to give any 
description of the discussion. They 
agreed with me in the opinion that 
its origin was unjustifiable, and that 
the mode in which it had been carried 
on was to be deeply deplored. There 
were several spokesmen, and they cer- 
tainly showed a perfect knowledge of 
the ins and outs of the question, as 
bearing upon the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of international law. They 
pointed out with logical accuracy and 
legal acuteness the deeds which had 
been perpetrated in violation of those 
principles. They deplored with sorrow 
that the Government should have in- 
volved the country in proceedings which 
they considered to be as injurious to its 
interests as they were damaging to its 
character. And they asked, “ What 
could be done?” I replied, “ Enlighten 
the public mind by every possible means, 
for be sure that if the majority of the 
British people really understand what 
has been done they will never con- 
done it.” 

At the end of about an hour anda 
half the greater part of those present 
retired, but they were immediately re- 
placed by another set, and the discus- 
sion then turned on our dealings with 
Turkey and Russia. There was nothing 
which these men did not know on the 
subject—all the Treaties and their stipu- 
lations, on what occasions they were 
made, how they had been carried out, 
all their bearings as affecting the past 
and their probable effects in the future, 
were dealt with in a way as if they had 
passed their lives in the Foreign Office. 
It was an unexpected but edifying 
exhibition. It would be out of place 
here to repeat more of what passed, my 
object being to describe these men, not 
to discuss at large our past foreign policy ; 
but every point of it was dealt with, and 
they showed equal knowledge on all. 

I sat in the chair till eight o’clock in 
the evening, with never more than about 
thirty at the same time in the room: 
every hour and a half some retired and 
others came to occupy their places. 


There were always some new comers 
amongst the relays, but the greater part, 
after the first two or three changes, were 
those who had been in before. On the 
whole I should guess that I saw upwards 
of a hundred different faces. 

Now the object for which these men 
had thus banded themselves together 
was of the noblest kind. They said they 
did not care for further Reform—the 
ballot was worthless; they wished to 
uphold all the established institutions 
of their Country. There was one thing, 
and one thing only, on the attainment of 
which they had set their hearts. Their 
Country had, they said, been humiliated 
in the eyes of the world, and had lost its 
influence, by Lord Palmerston’s system- 
atic violation of those great principles of 
international law which ought to regulate 
the intercourse of Nations. 

“Sir,” they said (addressing me) over 
and over again in the course of the dis- 
cussions, “ our single object is to compel 
our Government to re-establish the reign 
of law.” 

Such was the lofty idea which filled 
the minds of these lowly mechanics. 
I retired from the conference with 
mingled feelings of amazement and 
delight, and thought that no one ought 
to despair of England’s fate whilst such 
men formed a portion of her people. 

It will naturally be asked, What be- 
came of all this? and it is a question 
which ought not to remain unanswered. 

After what I had seen and heard I 
wrote to them to tell them I was quite 
ready to give them the best advice in my 
power as to the most effectual course for 
them to pursue in the attainment of 
their objects. Mr. Urquhart was well 
pleased with what had passed, but, un- 
fortunately, shortly after we differed in 
our views as to principles. He held 
that amicable and forcible intervention 
in the internal concerns of Independent 
States were equally forbidden. I main- 
tained that amicable intervention, or 
even decided marks of displeasure, were 
not only lawful but beneficial, provided 
they were free from either the threat or 
the application of force. We also dif- 
fered on other points, and as I had no 
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intention of supplanting their founder, 
still less of causing differences in the 
Committees, I gradually withdrew, al- 
though for a long while I held corre- 
spondences with the members, all of 
whom looked up to Mr. Urquhart with 
the utmost veneration and confidence. 
He, who possessed the genius to found, 
to organize, and to instruct, had not (at 
least so it appeared to me) the power to 
direct their efforts to useful practical 
ends. It must be confessed they did 
not make that impression on the pub- 
lic mind which their views and efforts 
fairly deserved. 

But who can wonder that these men 
failed, when writers who spend their ener- 
gies in contemplating “ Rocks Ahead” 
can flatter their countrymen by telling 
them that in the past not only is there 
nothing to deplore, but that on our for- 
mer foreign policy we may look back 
with complacency and satisfaction ? 

That remarkable genius, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, in a letter to Mrs. Grote, 
undisguisedly told her that “in the eyes 
of the English the cause, the success of 
which is useful to England, is always 
the cause of justice; that the Govern- 
ment which served English interests 
had all sorts of good qualities, but that 
the one which hurt her had all sorts of 
defects ; so much so, that it appears that 
the criterion of honesty and justice must 
be sought for in what favours or in what 
is adverse to the interests of England.” 

Now the author of “ Rocks Ahead” 
thinks this charge “ monstrously over- 
drawn, if not utterly unfounded.” ‘“ We 
may confess,” he adds, “that the language 
of our Statesmen, especially of late, when 
they have had occasion to justify the mea- 
sures of their Foreign policy, has often 
been calculated to give an air of truth 
to this accusation of unsocial selfishness. 
But that England in these respects has 
been worse than other nations, that she 
has not been for the last half century 
much better than other nations, that she 
has not been the one Power which has 
habitually proclaimed the principles and 
held the language of generous sympathy 
and unselfish public morality, we must 
emphatically and deliberately deny. She 


has hailed the progress of civilization 
and prosperity everywhere. She has 
expressed the warmest appreciation of 
the efforts and aspirations of liberty 
whenever they have broken forth. She 
has been the first to denounce the acts 
of injustice and oppression occasionally 
exercised by her own agents and pro- 
consuls, and she has steadily opposed 
the grasping and intriguing iniquities 
of France. . . . We need look no fur- 
ther than Italy to be able to form a 
comparative judgment on the relative 
capacity for disinterested sympathy dis- 
played by the two nations. Republican 
France, without the faintest vestige of 
a just pretext, sent an army to crush the 
Republican liberties of Rome. . . . She 
replaced the worst Government in Europe 
on its throne by force . . and, we grieve 
to write it, she committed this enormous 
and unblushing crime when Alexis de 
Tocqueville was the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Italy has now recovered her 
liberties, and formed a united Country, 
under a Constitutional Monarch. She 
bids fair to be in time free, happy, and 
prosperous. What does England say to 
the prospect? She is wild with dis- 
interested enthusiasm and delight.” ? 

No doubt when the author wrote and 
published these extraordinary opinions 
he believed in their truth ; but any one 
cognizant of the real facts of history for 
the twenty-five years preceding his pub- 
lication would suppose that he had 
been cut off from the world and knew 
not what was passing in it. 

Was England the first to denounce, 
did she indeed ever denounce the acts 
of injustice and oppression exercised by 
her agents and “ proconsuls” at Can- 
ton,—acts which made the kind-hearted 
Lord Elgin “sad,” and “ raised a blush 
of shame upon his manly countenance”? 
Where was the display of “ generous 
sympathy and unselfish public morality” 
in our unjustifiable and disastrous deal- 
ings with Affghanistan, for which the 
Governor-General was made an Earl ? 
But “let us look,” as the author suggests, 
“no further than Italy for a specimen 


1 « Lite and Social Judgments,” 
pp. 329, 330, by R. W. Greg. 
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of our disinterested sympathy.” .What, 
then, did the English Government say to 
France at the time when this “enormous 
and unblushing crime was committed” ? 
Simply Nothing. Not one word of pro- 
test was uttered against this “ grasping 
iniquity” by the British Ministry or 
Parliament. When the crime was fully 
consummated, and when, according to 
Lord Palmerston (May 6, 1856), “ one 
of the best Governments which Rome 
had ever had had been overthrown, and 
an intolerably bad ore re-established,” 
he was questioned on the subject (oddly 
enough) by Mr. Tom Duncombe, who 
expressed a hope that Her Majesty's 
Government did not concur in the 
“continued occupation of Rome,” Lord 
Palmerston did not use one word of 
disapprobation. He declared that Eng- 
land “ had no particular right to inter- 
fere by treaty or otherwise. France had 
exercised her own rights.” If Fiance, 
then, had “‘ rights,” why brand her act 
as “a grasping iniquity” ? The greater 
iniquity consisted in admitting that she 
had rights. 

This was all that passed on the sub- 
ject ; this was how England displayed 
“her disinterested enthusiasm and de- 
light”! 


It is difficult to over-estimate the 
amount of mischief which arises from 
able but careless writers thus beguiling 
the British people into feelings of self- 
satisfaction, and into thanking God that 
they are not as other nations are, when 
the fitting language for the people to 
hold is, “ Have mercy upon us, misera- 
ble sinners.” 

Let “ Rocks Ahead” learn wisdom 
from Tacitus, who tells us— 


Pessimum inimicorum genus laudantes. 


It is the misfortune of the existing 
generation that it devotes itself too 
exclusively to the future, and too much 
neglects the contemplation of the past; 
albeit on that past the future mainly 
depends. History is philosophy teach- 
ing by example ; but when an event is 
once over, it is now generally con- 
sidered as gone by, and done with; it 
may have produced great permanent 
mischief, but there is no time with most 
people for examining into the causes in 
which the mischief originated. It is 
viewed as a fait accompli, and the 
wisdom which experience furnishes is de- 
spised. Time and events, it is to be hoped, 
may correct this failing: it is not good 
for a nation that it should long endure, 


A. G. SrapLeton. 
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ON THE MOTIVE OF SHAKSPERE’s SONNETS (1—125). 


A DEFENCE OF HIS MORALITY. 


Tue first question that occurs to one on 
attacking this difficult problem is al- 
most sufficient to prevent the prosecu- 
tion of any complete researches in so 
complicated an investigation. I at any 
rate could not forbear to ask myself: 
“Ts it possible, and if possible, is it likely, 
that I can sclve a difficulty which has 
been given up as insoluble by so many 
careful and sober critics, and which has 
certainly not added to the reputation of 
those who have attempted its solution ?” 
Up to the present time ne such attemyt 
can be deemed successful, scarcely any 
can be regarded as plausible. The dif- 
ferent interpretations that have been 
given to the mysterious initials ‘““W. H.” 
in the dedication of these Sonnets— 
William Hart, William Hughes, William 
Herbert, Henry Wriothesley, and Wil- 
liam Himself—are some of them absurd, 
some inconsistent with other evidence, 
and none satisfactory. Nor are the 
conjectures as to the person addressed 
more reassuring—it was a woman, it was a 
a wan, it was Queen Elizabeth, it was 
Shakspere’s genius, it was no individual, 
but many persons: such are some of 
the conjectures that have already been 
published. Nor has it been decided 
whether these Sonnets form one com- 
plete poem, like Tennyson’s Jn Memo- 
riam, or are a collection of many poems 
written on various occasions. It is 
equally doubtful whether Shakspere 
wrote them in his own person, or for 
some one else, or for several people, or 
some in his own person and‘ others 
not. Only one thing is certain in this 
matter—that no hypothesis has yet 
commended itself as proven, or even as 
probable, either to the general reader or 
to the literary critic. And this, along 
with the limitations of space inseparable 
from a magazine article, must serve as 
my excuse for not examining here any 


of the theories of my predecessors. 
Many of them show much ingenuity 
and much research, but none of them 
seem natural ; they all savour of special 
pleading, and seem rather to belong to 
the category of speeches of an advocate 
than to that of decisions of a judge 
after careful review of evidence so volu- 
minous and so conflicting. 

And if the first question be answered 
in the affirmative, a second immediately 
follows : Is it desirable to draw atten- 
tion to a series of poems,which, whether 
written by Shakspere for himself or for 
others, have been generally held to con- 
tain a dark story of adultery mingled 
with unwholesome jealousy and dis- 
gusting flattery ? Is it to be wished that 
Shakspere should be exhibited as either 
himself the accepted lover of a married 
woman, or as pleading the cause of such 
a one for friendship or for lucre ? 

To this I answer, that it was pre- 
cisely because I did not believe such 
theories to be pessible that I undertook 
this task. That Shakspere was imma 
culate I do not believe ; that he may 
even have been led into an intrigue with 
another man’s wife is possible ; but that 
in such a case he should write about it, 
that he should boast of it in “ eternal 
lines ” that should “live so long as men 
can breathe,” would be a proceeding so 
utterly shameless, that the mere state- 
ment of the supposition would more 
than suffice to display its consummate 
absurdity. 

I felt, then, that although the solution 
had not yet been attained, it must not- 
withstanding be attainable. Poets often 
write obscurely, seldom unintelligibly. 
Accordingly, after many careful readings, 
and much thought, I seized on what 
I take to be the central idea of the 
Sonnets. I then, with as diligent in- 
vestigation es 1 am capable of, worked 
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out the conclusions, one by one, which 
I here present in a connected form. 

Immediately on gaining my central 
standpoint, I decided, as 1 hope others 
will decide—Firstly, that Sonnets 1 to 
125 form a complete poem, written on 
a single subject ; secondly, that this is 
distinctly indicated in the original ar- 
rangement by the placing of the six 
couplets wrongly called Sonnet 126 at 
the end of this continuous poem; 
thirdly, that we have therefore no right 
to disturb the arrangement of these 125 
Sonnets ; fourthly, that they were ad- 
dressed to a youth by Shakspere in his 
own person. It is needless to prove 
these four statements—they are patent 
on the surface, and from their very 
nature are such as to throw the onus pro- 
band: on their opponents rather than 
on their advocates. 

I therefore proceed at once to state 
some minor propositions, which it seems 
advisable to treat previously to enunci- 
ating the central theory, in order that 
such preofs and explanations may be 
appended as each of them may require. 

1. Firstly, the “ shame ” which Shak- 
spere speaks of as attaching to him is 
nothing more than the feeling produced 
by unfavourable critical opinions con- 
cerning his productions; such, for in- 
stance, as that the Romeo and Juliet or 
Richard ITI. was inferior to the contem- 
poraneous poem of Venus and Adonis, 
or that the Lucrece was far superior in 
kind and quality to the dramatic works 
that succeeded it, probably Richard JII., 
if not the refashioned Henry VI. See, 
for instance, Sonnet 112 :—— 


** Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’dupon my brow: 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’ergreen my bad, my good allow ? 

You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your 
tongue : 

None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steel’d sense or changes right or 
wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense. 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world Somes methinks 

are dead.” 


It is clear that “shame” in this Sonnet 

is merely dispraise: and so in Sonnet 

ii— 

“For I am_ shamed by that which I bring 
forth,” 

merely means, “ My later (dramatic) 

works are beneath criticism, and there- 

fore 

“So should you [be shamed] to love things 
nothing worth.” 

We must remember that Shakspere’s 
poems were for a considerable time 
thought superior to his plays ; a point 
to which we shall have to recur when 
we quote the opinion of Gabriel Harvey 
hereafter. But to return. This word 
“shame” has the same meaning all 
through these Sonnets : thus, in Sonnet 
95, “the shame,” also called “ ill report,” 
caused by certain “sins and vices,” is 
merely the!low opinion that would be 
formed of one who should openly ex- 
press praise of these later and, for the 
nonce, inferior works of Shakspere. In 

‘Sonnet 61 the meaning is quite clear: 


** To find out shames and idle hours in me.” 


Here shame is the same thing as the dis 
grace of not producing good poems. But 
the expression “idle hours” brings me 
to my second proposition, that the per 
son addressed was Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton—a proposition 
quite distinct from that alluded to in 
my first page, that Henry Wriothesley 
was the “W. H.” of the dedication. That 
the first seventeen Sonnets, urging mar- 
riage on the person to whom these Son- 
nets were written, allude to this noble- 
man’s passion for Elizabeth Vernon has 
been argued at length by one of our 
greatest and best-read critics of Shak- 
spere, Dr. Bernard Drake, who has also 
pointed out the correspondences between 
the passages I am going to quote. These 
are essential to our argument, and I 
must give them here; for the historical 
evidence I can refer to Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s volume on this subject. 

2. In the Epistle to Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, prefixed to the 
Venus and Adonis, Shakspere says: “I 
vow to take advantage of all idle hours 
till I have honoured you with some 
graver labour ;” and in the similar docu- 
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ment prefixed to the Rape of Lucrece, 
he says: “ What I have done is yours” 
(that is, the two poems just mentioned); 
“what I have to do is yours: being 
part in all I have, devoted yours,” 
And he never dedicated any work to 
any other person. Hence Southampton 
was the only person who had a right 
to have any “ jealousy” as to Shakspere’s 
idleness: to “pry into his deeds,” to 
“find out in him shames and idle 
hours.” Shakspere had promised him 
another poem, and had not fulfilled his 
promise ; he had been writing for the 
theatre instead. So, again, the “duty” 
expressed in Sonnet 26 to the 
“ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit,” 
implies a previous bond. What else 
can this bond be than the “duty” in 
the Lucrece epistle, in which he also 
says, “The love I dedicate to your 
lordship is without end”? I do not 
think that any one would ever have 
doubted on this point had it not been 
for the initials “ W. H.” and the inter- 
pretation usually assigned to the word 
“begetter” in the dedication of the 
Sonnets by “T. T.” Now as to “ W. H.,” 
I observe that the authority of Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe the publisher is by no 
means conclusive, even if he meant to 
give the true initials and not to de- 
ceive his customers ; and also that Leet 
certainly did often mean no more than 
get, in Elizabethan English. Shakspere 
himself has— 
“You must acquire and beget a temperance,” 

Hamlet iii. 2, 8, 

where the meaning is clearly that of 
getting. We shall moreover find, as 
we go on, that the evidence that South- 
ampton is the person addressed strength- 
ens at every step. 
' 3. I now come to the third proposi- 
tion, that the “absence,” the “ journey,” 
the “ travel,” so largely dwelt on in these 
compositions, do not refer to any actual 
journey at all; but merely to the sepa- 
ration between Southampton and Shak- 
spere caused by the metaphorical un- 
faithfulness of the latter to the former, 
in producing, not poems dedicated to 
him, but only dramas destined for the 
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multitude instead. After the fashion 
of those days, Shakspere calls himself 
Southampton’s lover, talks of his passion 
for him, compares their love to that of 
husband and wife (Sonnet 93) ; says to 
him “Thou gavest me thy heart not to 
give back again ;” and, in fact, writes 
the whole of these poems, or rather this 
poem, under the allegory of the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of true minds” (Sonnet 116), in 
which he admits that there has been 
a separation, but denies a divorce: the 
absence has been temporary, the divorce 
would be permanent. As to the mean- 
ing of the “absence,” compare Sonnet 
117— 
**T have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your 
sight,” 

which is explained by the previous 
lines— 


“Forgot upon your dearest love to call,” — 
that is, have dedicated no new poem to 
you; and 
** T have frequent been with unknown minds ;” 
that is, have produced plays for a mis- 
cellaneous public audience of strangers ; 
and Sonnet 110— 


**T have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley ;” 


which must mean, “I have acted at (as 
well as written for) various theatres ; 
hence my lowered status in theeyes of the 
critics.” I shall try to confirm this pre- 
sently, by the existence of Shakspere’s 
work in some of the so-called spurious 
plays produced in the interval between 
the publication of the Venus and Adonis 
and the writing of the Sonnets. So in 
another passage, Sonnet 109— 


“ As easy might I from myself depart 

As = my soul, which in thy breast doth 

ie: 

That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 

Like him that travels, I return again,” 
which is immediately connected with 
the preceding extract. 

In the series from Sonnet 97 to 104 
the meaning is, if possible, clearer. He 
speaks of having been absent in a time 
of “rich increase ;” of “abundant issue ;” 
yet, he says, this was all “hope of 
orphans and unfather’d fruit ;” he could 
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not in that period “any summer's story 
tell ;” he could produce only dreary his- 
tories and tragedies. He bids his truant 
Muse return from worthless song, and 
redeem in gentle numbers “ time so idly 
spent ;” redeem it in praise of his “ fair 
friend,” his “truth and beauty.” Soin 
Sonnet 89-- 


‘*T will acquaintance strangle, and look 
strange, 

Be absent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 

a beloved name no more shall 
well.” 


There can be no doubt of the meaning 
of this, nor can there be in the “absence” 
of Sonnet 39, or the phrase “ absent 
from thy heart” in Sonnet 41. In Son- 
nets 50 and 51, however, all commen- 
tators seem to agree that an actual 
journey is spoken of, because “ miles” 
are mentioned, and “the beast that 
bears me” is commented on at length. 
To me, on the contrary, nothing can 
appear plainer than that the “absence ” 
here means the same as in all the other 
passages, and that the “jade, horse, or 
beast,” ridden by the poet is only the 
animal usually employed in carrying such 
burdens, Pegasus—who would certainly, 
under the circumstances, behave as here 
described. Similar remarks apply to 
Sonnets 43—46, and other places where 
journeys, &c., are spoken of. In the 
44th Sonnet, indeed, if an actual jour- 
ney were meant, it would seem rather 
to be a journey of Southampton’s than 
of Shakspere’s— 


** To leap large lengths of miles when thou art 
gone,” 


The most important of all the passages 
that bear on this point, however, I take 
to be that in Sonnet 27 : 


“T haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travail tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head,” &e. 


Here the double meaning of “ travel,” 
as then spelt, is clearly played on by the 
poet, and no “ journey” except an im- 
aginary one is alluded to; the specific 
reference in the word “travel” will be 
made clearer by the annexed extracts. 
In Sir Henry Herbert's Ofice Book we 


find the following :—‘‘ 1622, Feb. 17, 
For a certificate for the Palsgrave’s 
servants to travel into the country for 
six weeks, 10s.” In Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster these words are addressed 
to a player :—“ If he pen for thee once, 
thou shalt not need to travel with thy 
pumps full of gravel any more after a 
blind jade and a hamper, and stalk 
upon boards and barrel-heads to an old 
crackt trumpet.” ‘Travelling is clearly 
what we should call strolling. And in 
our author’s own Hamlet, Act. ii. Sc. 2, 
“ How chances it they” (the tragedians 
of the city) “travel? Their residence 
both in reputation and profit was better 
both ways.” The reputation of these 
actors was injured just as Shakspere 
says in the Sonnets his had been, and 
for the same reason. The “travelling” 
with the company of the theatre can. 
not be separated in sense from the 
“absence” from Southampton. Of 
this double allusion in one word we 
shall find further instances by and by. 

The external facts corresponding to 
these allusions, as far as we can now 
make them out, seem approximately to 
be as follows :— 

At the date 1596 (when I suppose 
these Sonnets to have been written), 
Shakspere had certainly been an 
actor some years. During this time the 
company to which he belonged acted 
regularly at the theatre in Shoreditch, 
which they occupied until Burbadge 
senior built the Globe in 1599. But 
in 1594, 1595, and the first half of 
1596, the exact period with which we 
are concerned, this company, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men, were acting, at least 
occasionally, at the Rose Theatre in 
Southwark, then under the management 
of Philip Henslowe. It was at this 
same date that Shakspere made alter- 
ations or additions to Ldward III, and 
other old plays, as I have tried to prove 
elsewhere ; and Edward JJ]. we know 
was “sundrie times plaied about the 
Citie of London” before 1596. I infer 
from all these circumstances that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men were travelling 
during these three years, the very time, 
as we shall presently see, that is men- 
tioned by Shakspere as having elapsed 
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from the publication of Venus and 
Adonis to the writing of the Sonnets. 
During this time the Lord Admiral’s 
men were playing regularly at the Rose, 
and were, I take it, helped or replaced 
occasionally by the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
when on their travels from their regular 
theatre. I feel confident that their stroll- 
ing began on the reopening of the 
theatres after they had been closed on 
account of the plague during 1593; 
that Shakspere began to act at the 
same date, and that they settled down 
again in the latter half of 1596 at their 
own theatre in Shoreditch. The second 
period of Shakspere’s plays begins 
then; and in the earliest of them, 
John and the Merchant of Venice, a 
great advance is manifest in all play- 
wright business and knowledge of the 
stage over anything shown in the most 
advanced plays of the first period— 
Richard IT., Romeo and Juliet, or Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream. This technical 
knowledge he probably acquired while 
acting during the strolling period of the 
Chamberlain’s company. Accordingly, 
we find in 1597 his dramatic reputation, 
as distinguished from his poetical, so far 
increased as to make it worth a pub- 
lisher’s while to issue some of his 
dramatic works. But I must dwell no 
more on this head. 

5. The fifth proposition concerns the 
date of the Sonnets. If Sonnets 1 to 
125 be, as I hold, a single poem, the 
date is fixed by Sonnet 104 :— 


‘Tt was three years 
Since first I saw you fresh.” 


Three years after the dedication of 
Venus and Adonis—the first fresh seeing 
in the sense of this poem—brings us to 
1596, which agrees well with what we 
know of Southampton’s life. For in 
1597 he was serving in the fleet off 
the Azores ; in 1598 he went to Ireland 
with Essex; and it is clear that, as 
Meres mentions the Sonnets in 1598, 
they cannot, if they constitute a single 
poem, be dated after this year; nor 
could Southampton well be called a 
“lovely boy” later than this time, 
when he was in his twenty-third year. 
In 1599 he seems to have got over his 
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preference of poems to plays, and his 
annoyance at Shakspere’s having de- 
voted himself to the latter ; for we find 
in a letter of Rowland White’s (“‘ Sydney 
Papers,” vol. ii, p. 132) that he passed 
away his time in London merely in 
going to plays every day. The fact that 
Shakspere did not keep his promise 
to write another poem is easily ex- 
plained by Southampton’s absence dur- 
ing the two years after the writing of the 
Sonnets. For it is clear, that except for 
the gratification of his patron, he had no 
special inducement to give up his play- 
writing for any other poetical pursuit. 
6. My sixth proposition is that, if 
Shakespere had forsaken Southampton 
by writing plays instead of poems, 
Southampton had, as far as the allegory 
requires, forsaken Shakspere by ac- 
cepting dedications of works from 
another writer, if not several others. 
The key-Sonnet on this point is the 
82nd :— 
“* T grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
— mayst without attaint o’er- 
00 


The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise, 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering 


This is clear enough, and in the last 
Sonnet of the same group (82—87) he 
said :— 

* My bonds, in thee are all determinate. . . 
My patent back again is swerving . . . 
Thyself thou gavest, . . . . but thy great gift 
Comes homeagain ... 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream 
doth flatter.” 

All of which clearly alludes to the same 

matter as the “dedicated words” of 

Sonnet 82; for there is no break in 

this group. Still more plainly he says, 

in Sonnet 89 :— 


** Say that thou didst forsake me for some 
fault.” 


That is, say that you have admitted 
another to the privileges that were once 
mine alone ; because my work is inferior 
to his. Then he adds :— 


“ te | - my lameness, and I straight will 
alt.” 
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What lameness? Not the bodily lame- 
ness so inconsiderately attributed to 
Shakspere by some commentators ; but 
“Jame and halting verses,” as in As You 
Like It, iii. 2, 1783 —“The feet were lame ;” 
iii, 2, 180—“ The feet stood /amely on 
the verse;” Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 
1, 97 ;—“lamely writ;” and Sonnet 37— 


**T, made Jame by Fortune’s dearest spite,” 


where at first sight the meaning scems 
to be that which I object to, but is not 
really so. On comparing Sonnet 111, 
where he calls Fortune 
‘¢ The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners 
breeds,” 
it is clear that the harmful deeds are 
merely the connection with the public 
theatre, and that the /ameness in the 
parallel passage means the same thing. 
There is an exactly similar passage in 
Lear, Act iv. Se. 6 (not quoted, by the 
way, in Schmidt’s valuable ‘‘ Shakspere- 
Lexicon”),where Edgar says he is “ made 
lame by Fortune’s blows.” Compare 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act v. Sc. 2, line 
290 :— 

“ Prin, Will they return ? 

Boy. They will, they will, God knows ; 

And leap for joy, though they are Jame 

with blows.” 

The lameness of the king and his 
lords is of the same kind as that in 
Sonnet 111; a lameness caused by 
“harsh indignity,” and the “ pure scoff” 
they had been “ beaten with.” 

In accordance with this interpretation 
Shakspere, in Sonnet 37, compares him- 
self thus lamed to a decrepit father, who 
delights in his active child as Shakspere 
does in Southampton ; for, he says,“ thy 
abundance, thy glory, thy good report, 
are mine also; for thou art mine : there 
is but one respect in our two loves.” 
Every passage,in the Sonnets that speaks 
of their author being quitted by South- 
ampton is interpretable in the same 
sense. 

As to this rival author, we are told 
various particulars about him. His is 
an “alien pen,” he is “ learned and 
graceful ;” whereas Shakspere’s pen was 
“ignorant and dumb” until he got the 
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“ fair assistance of his Friend, his Muse:” 
all which I interpret to mean that Shak- 
spere had not a University education ; 
but his rival, like so many other poets 
at that time, had received that advan- 
tage. His “pen,” moreover, is “ wor- 
thier;” he is a “‘better spirit ;” his verse 
“has a proud full sail:” he is “taught 
by spirits to write above a mortal pitch ;” 
he has “an affable familiar ghost, who 
nightly gulls him with intelligence,” 
All these points seem to me to indicate 
Nash, as the rival poet alluded to. I 
cannot here go into the reasons for re- 
jecting all other poets who dedicated 
works to Southampton before this date 
(as far as we know them), but must con- 
tent myself with giving such positive 
evidence as I can find for Nash being 
the author alluded to. 

Nash dedicated many works to South- 
ampton, and especially at the date we 
treat of. Between 1593 and 1596 
he inscribed to this patron “The Life 
of Jack Wilton.” That a superiority 
assigned to him ironically on account 
of his learning would only be a fair re- 
taliation on Shakspere’s part is clear if 
we look into Piers Penniless, published 
by Nash in 1592. “Alas! Poor Latin- 
less authors! They are so simple, they 
know not what they do! they no sooner 
spy a new ballad and his name to it 
that compiled it, but they put him in 
for one of the learned men of our time. 
. . . » For my part, I do challenge no 
praise of learning to myself, yet have I 
worn a gown in the University, and so 
hath caret tempus non habet moribus : 
but this I dare presume, that if any 
Mzecenas bind me to him by his bounty, 
or extend some round liberality to me, 
worth the speaking of, I will do him as 
much honour as any poet of my beard- 
less years shall in England.” Shak- 
spere had in 1592 certainly written 
several plays, and must have been well 
known as an author. 

Nor must we forget that any allusions 
to want of learning, grammar-school 
education, &c., at this date (before 1596) 
are most probably aimed at Shakspere. 
The chief dramatic poets senior to him 
were Kyd, Peele, Lyly, Lodge, Chap- 
man, Greene, Marlowe, and Nash, every 
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one of whom were University men. 
There were, in fact, only two others of 
any note, Munday and Chettle, who 
were far inferior to the rest, and worked 
chiefly for the Rose Theatre. Bearing 
this in mind, read another quotation 
from Piers Penniless : “With the first 
and second leaf he plays very prettily, and 
in ordinary terms of extenuating, ver- 
dits Piers Penniless for a grammar-school 
wit; says his margin is as deeply 
learned as Fauste precor gelida.” This 
can only mean puts me, Nash, M.A., 
on a level with some other writer who, 
unlike the rest of us (nous autres), has 
not proceeded to a University, and knows 
no Latin beyond what he acquired at a 
grammar-school. Now the very line 
Fauste precor gelida, &c., taken from the 
common school-book of Mantuanus, had 
been put by Shakspere, probably in 
the preceding year 1591, in the mouth 
of Holofernes, the pedant or school- 
master in Love's Labour’s Lost. In this 
character it has been very generally 
supposed that Shakspere intended to 
caricature Lyly, the Euphuist and play- 
writer. If he did so mean, and it was 
understood that he did so, Nash would 
certainly be bitterly offended ; for he 
was Lyly’s intimate friend. He would 
feel a double pleasure in turning the 
tables by using Shakspere’s own quota- 
tion against him. But the feud between 
these two is of older date still in my 
opinion ; older than the disagreement 
between Greene and Shakspere. Nash 
was probably Shakspere’s earliest enemy. 

He has, at all events, been generally 
supposed to allude to Shakspere, in 
1589, when he says: “It is a common 
practice nowadays, among a sort of 
shifling companions, that run through 
every art and thrive by none, to leave 
the trade of Voverint whereto they were 
born, and busy themselves with the 
endeavours of art, that could scarce 
Latinize their neck-verse if they should 
have need.” If Shakspere’s allusion 
to “learning” in the Sonnets is really 
an answer to these inveciives by Nash, 
it is deliciously contrasted with them 
in its tone of gentlemanly yet cutting 
irony. It is also probable, though by 
no means proven, that Nash represents 
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Southampton under the pseudonym of 
Amyntas, when he complains of the 
omission of that name in the Sonnet 
Catalogue of English heroes appended 
to Spenser’s Fairy Queen. (See Piers 
Penniless, p.92—the Shakspere Society’s 
edition.) At any rate, I feel confident 
that it is in allusion to the prosaic 
Sonnet by Nash that accompanies this 
passage that Shakspere speaks of :— 
‘* The proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you ;” 


for in this Amyntas paragraph Nash 
uses the very same expression “ full 
sail.” 
Again, in the 121st Sonnet :— 
“On my frailties are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think 
good - 
and in Sonnet 86— 
“‘ The affable familiar ghost 
That nightly gulls him with intelligence,” 
may be compared with Piers Penniless, 
p- 80: “ The spirits called spies and 
tale-carriers obedient to Ascaroth, whom 
the Greeks call Daimona, and St. John 
the accuser of the brethren:” one of 
whom I take to be the Knight of the 
Post himself, who appears like an “ in- 
telligencer,” and assumes human form 
only “to set men together by the 
ears.” But I rather incline to consider “ 
the “ ghost” as merely the creation of 
an excited and unfriendly imagination, 
and equivalent to “ malicious interpreta- 
tion.” Compare the following passage 
from Nash’s Strange News, 1592 : “Poor 
Piers Penniless have they turned into a 
conjuring-book : for there is not a line 
in it with which they do not seek to raise 
up @ ghost... . Now a man may not 
talk of a dog, but it is surmised he aims 
at him who giveth a dog in his crest: 
he cannot name straw, but he must 
pluck a wheat-sheaf in pieces.” In any 
case, I have no doubt that Nash is 
aimed at. It was very common at that 
time to indicate that a particular person 
was alluded to, by pointing out, or at, 
some salient passage in his works, or 
other peculiarity that could not be easily 
mistaken. In this way the name of 
Palin was understood to mean Peele ; 
Alcon, Lodge ; Harpalus, Churchyard ; 
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Corydon, Abraham France ; Cynthia or 
Pandora, Queen Elizabeth; and the 
Shepherd of the Ocean, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. If names could be thus 
bestowed, just as easily would such 
allusions as those above quoted to salient 
passages be understood. 

7. The next or seventh point is by no 
means certain, yet to me it seems so 
likely that I cannot omit it. There are 
so many allusions to Southampton as a 
rose, a sweet smelling rose, as opposed 
to the cankerbloom, or wild dog-rose—a 
rose that acquires the smell of weeds by 
growing common—that I cannot help 
half suspecting that the Rose Theatre is 
alluded to under a figure. Shakspere’s 
plays, as we have noticed above, were 
until 1599 produced at the theatre in 
Shoreditch by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Servants. Between 1593 and 1596, 
however, there are indications of his 
contributing portions of plays, if not 
whole ones, to other theatres. Part of 
Edward IIT., for instance, is almost 
certainly his ; this play was entered on 
the Stationers’ books in 1595, and was 
printed in 1596 as having been “ Sundrie 
times plaied about the citie of London.” 
It contains one of the lines in the 
Sonnets :— 


** Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


There are also portions of Fuir £m, 
The Birth of Merlin, and the first part 
of Henry VI. which show indications of 
having been touched by Shakspere. 
Fair Em I identify with William the 
Konkerer, played at the Rose by the 
Earl of Sussex’s men, 4th Jan. 1594; 
The Birth of Merlin in its original form, 
before Rowley altered it, with Valteger, 
played at the same theatre by the Lord 
Admial’s players, 4th Dec. 1596, if not 
with the play called Uter Pendragon, as 
played 29th April, 1597. Henry VJ. 
had been produced at the same theatre 
by my Lord Strange’s men as early as 
3rd March, 1591. Shakspere may have 
added the scene in the Temple Gardens 
in 1594, or thereabouts; it is written 
in his style of that date. All this sort 
of job-work for an inferior theatre like 
the Rose might fairly be called “ grow- 
ing common;” and allusions to the 


Rose as a “ cankerbloom ” in opposition 
to the true, sweet-scented rose South- 
ampton, would not be extravagant. 

Just in the same way as the allusions 
to roses are to be referred to the Rose 
Theatre, so do I think the allusions to 
lilies refer to John Lyly. He was the 
favourite court poet at that time ; his 
plays were all performed before the 
queen by the children of Paul’s. The 
only other performance by theatrical 
children before her Majesty of which I 
can find record after 1584 and before 
1600 was that of Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage, on which play I must make a 
short digression. It was begun by 
Marlowe, who died in 1593, finished by 
Nash in 1594, Like most of Marlowe's 
plays—for example, Zhe Jew of alta, 
Doctor Faustus, Tamburlane, and The 
Massacre of Paris—it belonged to the 
repertory of the Rose Theatre. It is 
mentioned in “ Henslow’s Diary” as 
Dido in January 1597, and as Dido and 
ineas, January 1598. In the “ En- 
ventary tacken of all the properties for 
my Lord Admirall’s men,” 10th March, 
1598, we find, among other items, 
**j tome of Dido,” probably the funeral 
pile for her to die on. It is not easy 
to separate Nash’s work from Marlowe's 
in this play ; one scene, however, which 
contains the narrative by Aineas of the 
taking of Troy is distinctly separable ; 
it mentions Alexander; Marlowe in 
this and other plays always speaks of 
Paris; it uses the form Priamus as 
well as Priam, Marlowe the latter only ; 
and has a stage-direction, Zxeunt omnes, 
although several characters remain on 
the stage afterwards. These are sure 
signs of double authorship. This scene, 
then, is certainly part of Nash’s addi- 
tions ; but the subject of it is the same 
as that of the speech quoted in Hamlet, 
Act ii. Se 2, which I have endeavoured 
to show in an essay, soon to be published, 
was originally written by Shakspere for 
the purpose of completing the unfinished 
Dido. In this preference of Nash’s 
completion to Shakspere’s we may see 
an additional cause for ill-feeling. 

But to return to Lyly. We can now 
see that allusions to “ lilies” bear an 
additional sense: the two poets, Lyly 
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and Nash, the flowers of the court, are 
jronically set up in opposition to the 
“rose” Southampton. For Shakspere’s 
aversion to Lyly we have no difficulty 
to account : he had used Lyly’s works a 
good deal in writing his early plays, and 
had been bitterly attacked by Greene 
for the use he had made of the dramas 
written by Lyly (among others). It is 
also commonly supposed that Shakspere 
had already ridiculed Lyly’s euphuism 
in the character of Holofernes in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, which play was revived 
about 1596. At this date Lyly and 
Nash, who were always friends, were 
specially connected by the side they had 
espoused in common in the Martin Mar- 
prelate controversy ; and Shakspere, 
already irritated with Lyly, would natu- 
rally involve him in the irritation he 
must have felt at seeing the editor of 
Titus Andronicus and Henry VI. re- 
jected in the case of Dido to make room 
for one who foisted into his dead friend’s 
play such lines as 


“Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-box !” 


Still more would Shakspere be inclined 
to throw out any allusions that might 
directly or indirectly strike the theatri- 
cal companies of children who, as we 
know from the celebrated passage in 
Hamlet, were always so distasteful to 
him. But we have already noticed their 
close connection with the authors we 
are treating of. We must not, however, 
look for too exact consistency in such 
allusions, The whole poem of the Son- 
nets was meant to be a mystification to 
outsiders ; and the various meanings of 
these symbols are doubly intertangled, 
partly from intention, partly from some 
confusion in the author’s thoughts aris- 
ing from his having used the same 
words in several senses. 

All this Rose and Lyly matter, how- 
ever, is digression, and in no way affects 
the main argument. If any one pleases, 
he may put it alongside with those in- 
terpretations which discover Lady Rich 
in every dark woman mentioned by 
Shakspere in play or poem; and not 
only in every ‘‘black” woman, from 
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Rosalind to Lady Macbeth, but also in 
every passage where riches or poverty 
are incidentally alluded to. 

Such a play upon words as I suggest 
is, however, I submit, quite in the Shak- 
sperian manner. 

8. In the eighth place, we have to con- 
sider the meaning of the brand set on 
the name of Shakspere in Sonnet 111. 

For this it will be sufficient to refer 
to Ben Jonson’s Poetaster. In the final 
scene, at the author's lodgings, the 
author says— 


** Arm’d with Archilochus’ fury, write Iambics, 
Should make the desperate lashers hang 
themselves ; 
Rhime them to death, as they do Irish rats, 
In drumming tunes. Or living, 7 could stamp 
Their foreheads with those deep and public 
brands 


That the whole company of barber-surgeons 
Should not take off, with all their art and 


plasters. 
— my prints should last, still to be 


In their pale fronts... .. 
This could I do and make them infamous.” 


And again, in the Return from Par- 
nassus, Act i. Sc. 1, Ingenioso says— 


“J, Juvenall.... 
O suffer me, among so many men, 
To tread aright the traces of thy pen 
And light my link at thy eternal flame, 
Till with it / drand everlasting shame 
On the world’s forehead.” 


The branding in these and many similar | 
passages is simply that produced by 
satirical writing or severe criticism, 
such as Nash preeminently excelled in. 
It in no wise implies such moral dere- 
liction or loss of character as the com- 
mentators on the 111th Sonnet appear 
to suppose. The “ better natures” in 
the passage from Jonson is generally 
understood to allude to Shakspere, and 
the “public brand” that follows so soon 
after refers, in my opinion, to this 111th 
Sonnet. Jonson may easily, in 1601, 
have seen “the sugared Sonnets” 
among his private friends, referred to 
by Meeres in 1598, although they were 
not published till 1609. But this 
matters little: the only thing important 
to us in this place is the meaning of 
GG 








the ‘“‘brand” mentioned by Shakspere, 
and of this there can be little doubt. 

Having enunciated these preliminary 
propositions, I may perhaps state the 
main argument of the poem, thus :— 
About 1596 a slight estrangement took 
place between Shakspere and Lord 
Southampton : they had previously been 
closely connected ; Shakspere had pro- 
mised to dedicate all his poems to 
Southampton, who, in his turn, had 
engaged to accept the dedications. The 
cause of the estrangement was, that in 
1593 Shakspere had ‘apparently dis- 
solved his connection with the stage— 
probably at the time when the theatres 
were closed on account of the plague— 
and had adopted what then seemed the 
nobler calling of narrative poet, pub- 
lishing his Venus and Adonis and his 
Luecrece in 1593 and 1594. But either 
on the reopening of the theatres in 
December 1593 or in the following 
year (which is for many reasons more 
likely), he not only returned to his play- 
writing, but had appeared himself on 
the stage with a company of players on 
their “travels.” He had consequently 
ceased to write any “poems.” South- 
ampton remonstrated with him, and re- 
minded him of their compact, and per- 
haps refused to accept a dedication unless 
he gave up the stage. Shakspere then 
wrote these Sonnets (1—126) as a de- 
fence of his conduct. In this poem he 
sportively compares their bond of union 
to a marriage, and throughout writes in 
a sort of allegory, varying occasionally 
and not quite consistent (where is the 
allegory that is so?), but always intel- 
ligible if we have firm hold of the 
central idea, 

I will now give a short abstract of the 
contents of the Sonnets, to show their 
unity and consistency. If the reader 
can conveniently keep the poem at his 
elbow, to refer to in the crucial pas- 
sages, it will conduce to a clearer under- 
standing of it than I can possibly give 
in so limited a space. 

“You blame me and my Muse,” 
says Shakespere, “for producing no- 
thing : why do you not marry and pro- 
duce offspring yourself? a living poem 
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better than my lifeless ones! (1—17), 
You would not then leave the world 
without any record of your perfections, 
You will not? Well: I will immor- 
talize you in my poem, which is all 
yours: the world shall know you that 
way (18, 19). So shall your beauty 
not fade; for you are beautiful, even 
as a woman ; though not like a woman, 
inconstant (20). Yet I do not praise 
you as being beyond human perfection : 
your other poet may, if he please, do that 
(21). Remember, however, that those 
who praise so,are inconstant and have 
no firm ground of love: but our ground 
is sure. You are mine ‘not to give back 
again’ (22). AndI will defend myself 
in another way. J stammer from excess 
of love: but my books speak plainly : 
take them: they are more loving than 
all that other’s flattery (23). Being 
then sure of each other (24, 25), I send 
these Sonnets privately to my patron : I 
may hereafter send him a better poem 
publicly (26). I cannot do this now. 
I am foredone with sore travail: and 
when this is over with the day, all 
night do I travel in thought to you so far 
removed (27, 28), I am separated from 
you: therefore friendless, and others, 
too, look down on me. This makes me 
envious, yet when I think on your con- 
stant love, all hopes are restored ; even 
my dead friends (Marlowe died in 1593): 
they are revived in you (29, 30, 31). 
Alas, friends die! If J do so, then 
esteem you of my poems, not for their 
execution, in that others may do better, 
but for their love towards you (32). 
“Soitis: publicly I can send you no 
poem: we must be separate in public, 
though our loves are still undivided. 
For one hour, you, my Sun, shone on me: 
now the clouds’ of ill-repute and un- 
friendly criticism hide you from me. I 
trusted that your patronage would have 
prevented any clouds from forming, and 
therefore ventured to appear in public 
as dramatist and actor, as author of 
works I could not dedicate to you (tra- 
velled without my cloak). You might 
once more accept my dedications and 
give me your countenance, but that 
would not cure the past disgrace : it is 




















better we should separate: it would 
injure your reputation to be connected 
with a common stroller and playwright. 
Yet, be not troubled on account of this. 
I will defend you myself for breaking 
our compact, for your reducing my Muse 
to silence, and so stealing her from me. 
(I can write no poems except for you; 
and as you have withdrawn your coun- 
tenance, and my dedications must no 
longer be offered, I must remainsilent and 
aloof for your sake.) I shall, notwith- 
standing, find solace in your good report, 
in your glory, for we two are still one ; 
the separation is only external (33—37). 

“Yet, why should my Muse be silent ? 
Why should I not write of you, if not 
to you? No; I cannot praise myself, 
and you are part of me. Let us then 
be no more one, but two ; so that I may 
praise you! (38, 39.) But not so; take 
my Muse too, I have lost all else. Take 
all my poverty ; even take her from me 
whom you refuse to receive (deprive me 
of the power of writing while you re- 
fuse the dedication-gift of my poems.) 
I blame you not for taking her; she 
is a woman and she wooed you first, 
though now she plays me false in 
enticing my friend’s heart from me (it 
is through our poems that our estrange- 
ment has arisen.) I will console my- 
self as before: you and I are one, you 
value her for my sake; she allows you 
to praise and love her for my sake, not 
her own (40—42). 

“ During this estrangement, this ab- 
sence from you, I dream of you by 
night and think of you by day (43— 
47). When it began, when I set out 
to leave you, I was careful to place my 
property (poems) in safety (by dedi- 
cating them to you), but you I cannot 
so preserve. Vulgar hands can steal 
you, they may bask in that sunshine 
now clouded for me ; you may leave me 
and patronize them. Nor can I say nay, 
for I deserve nothing better (49). Yet, as 
my journey proceeds, I am ever looking 
for the end; slowly my Pegasus bears 
me from you, swiftly would he return. 
This work for the theatre is wearisome ; 
rather would I be writing some ‘Sum- 
mer’s Story’ for you (compare the 
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title Midsummer Night's Dream); and 
that time will some day come, and I 
shall find you unchanged (50—52). 
You are perfectly beautiful ; these ver- 
ses shall make you immortal (53 — 
55). You are constant, love will revive 
after this separation (56). I wait your 
leisure, however painful waiting may 
be (57, 58). You excel antiquity, 
and to posterity I will make your worth 
known (59, 60). 

“A little while since I used to dream 
of you at night, but now I wake and 
see you all nicht long. Is it yourspirit 
that I see, sent from you as a spy on 
my idleness, or misdirected industry ? 
or is it a phantom of the brain? (61.) 
No. It is my love for you which 
causes this phantom, my love for you 
which is love for myself; for we two 
are still one, though I am time-worn, as 
some day you will be, when only in 
these poems will you retain your youth 
(62—65), which will make you im- 
mortal. For me I had as lief die, for 
the world is full of wrong, were it not 
that so I should have to leave you for 
ever. Why do you, the true one, live 
among such infection? unless as a 
sample of the older and more perfect 
ages? Yet in spite of your perfection, 
there are tongues that blame you, and 
call your rose a weed; surely, you are 
growing ‘common,’ and are not select 
in your clientage. Remember, slander 
always chooses the fairest mark ; be 
circumspect (66—70). Avoid all that 
is common. When I am dead, own me 
not, lest the world mock you; my 
present work is a shame to me. The 
glow of my poetic fire is smothered in 
its ashes. I can give you no more 
poems, but my whole soul is yet yours 
(71—74). 

“You are my peace, yet the cause of 
my strife: my inconsistency is from 
you. At one time, I would only know 
you privately ; at another, I would the 
world should know that 1 know you; 
but I am always writing of you and 
you only. (75, 76.) 

1 Sonnet 77 is intercalatory, written as if 


sent with a set of tablets as a present: it is 
put in to explain 122. 
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“Since I dedicated my poems to you, 
others have imitated me: one of these 
I own as my superior in learning (78— 
80): yet shall it be my pen that shall 
immortalize you (81). I complain not 
of this: your connection with my Muse 
was only an amour, not a marriage : 
you are right in seeking another fairer 
and less silent ; yet all her fault is that 
she does not impair your beauty by 
speaking of you in terms short of your 
wealth, as your other poet does: it is 
your encouragement that gives him 
speech ; your discouragement that makes 
me dumb (82—86),. 

“ Farewell, then! I do not merit you. 
I am your advocate against myself: 
name my faults ; point out where I halt, 
I will own it, and keep aloof. I can 
but hate myself, if you hate me, for I 
am all yours. Hate me now, then, now 
while the world is against me, while my 
fortunes are unpropitious. Loss of you 
will swallow up other losses, so that I 
shall not feel them. And yet you must 
love me all my life, for if you leave me 
I shall die straightway, unless indeed, 
you are false without my knowing it: 
then I might live ‘like a deceived hus- 
band.’ This may be so ; for your beauty 
is such that you must show virtuous, 
whether you are so or not. Beware, 
then, sweet flower ; for if you become 
infected you will be baser than a weed. 
You have with some an ill-repute already 
for gracing me: but you are so fair that 
none can blame you yet. Leave me and 
keep your good report: it will be mine 
also, for you are always mine (87— 
96). 

“How long I have been away from 
you! how chill it has been! Yet it was 
summer, I have borne much fruit ; it 
was autumn, my Muse has produced 
abundant offspring ; but these are all 
orphans, unowned by you, their adopted 
father. It was spring, yet I could tell 
no summer story. All seemed as win- 
ter ; there was no fairness in the flowers, 
but what they stole from you (97—99). 
Now my Muse must be silent no longer ; 
she will give up her idle plays, and sing 
of you, and make no more excuses. 
Not that her love is less when she is 
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silent ; she wishes only not to dull you 
with strains repeated till they grow vul- 
gar. You are fairer and younger than 
she can show you: you seem to me as 
you did when I first addressed you three 
years ago. But Time goes on, notwith- 
standing, though I see it not: you will 
not be fair always (97 —104). 

“You change in form, then, not in 
constancy. ‘Fair, kind and true,’ is 
all I can say of you. He that wants 
more may read all the praises of beauty 
and valour in the olden times ; they are 
all true of you. You are immortal yet 
in these rhymes ; and I am too, because 
I am your poet. Public and private 
fears alike are ended now. All is peace ; 
and I can repeat my cuckoo-song of love, 
as in those earlier days when we were 
together (105—108). For I have been 
still true to you when ranging farthest 
away. I have returned from my travels, 
laid down my motley, ended my trials 
of yourlove. I will never repeat them. 
Yet is not my ill-repute, my branded 
name, acquired by my own fault: it is 
due to Fortane. My commonness, my 
vulgarity, is caused by my having to 
adopt a public exhibition of myself as 
my means of subsistence. Cure me 
then with your pity: I care for no 
other cure. Let them rave, the critics ! 
let them applaud, the flatterers! they 
are all dead to me (109—112). 

“While away from you, all nature 
brings you to my memory (113, 114), 
and I love you better than I did before. 
For I was wrong in thinking I could 
not love you better: love does grow. 
Yet love never alters: it lasts to the 
end. True minds are married. It is 
no ephemeral tie that binds them. You 
loved my Muse par amours ; but me as 
a faithful spouse (115,116). Throw on 
me all blame, then. Say that I, bound 
to you by these sacred bonds, have 
broken them: have quitted you for 
strangers; and sacrified our eternal union 
for a temporary tie. Say that I have 
been urgent in haste to leave you. But 
remember it was all done to test your 
love ; and that love renewed is stronger 
than at first (117-119). For you, too, 
were once unkind and left me, and I 
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suffered then as you perhaps do now. 
We are quits (120). 

“Better be untrue to you than be 
thought so, than lose all pleasure of 
the sympathy of others with our truth. 
For why should I care for any other? 
Why do mischief-makers spy on me, 
measure me by their own lasts, and 
falsely represent me to you? (121.) I 
have not forgotten you. What, is ,it 
made a crime that I parted with your 
gift, the tablets? Nay, it were a 
crime for me to need any tablets, ex- 
cept my heart, by which to remember 
you (122). I change not; my love 
changes not ; it is in the inmost spirit 
(123, 124). The only gift it recognizes 
is ‘mutual render of me for thee.’ My 
truth is its own ‘defence. Spying in- 
formers need no answer (125). And yet, 
fair as thou art, Memento mori / (126).” 

The grounds of defence which Shak- 
spere sets up against the complaint of 
Lord Southampton—that he had broken 
his compact, ceased to write poems, 
worked for the stage, &c., are capable 
of enumeration as follows :— 

1, He was compelled by need to gain 
a subsistence by joining the theatre. 

2. He will give it up, and return to 
writing poetry ; sends Sonnets now pri- 
vately, will send a better poem hereafter 
publicly ; and then Southampton shall 
smell of common weeds no more, but be 
the true perfect rose again. 

3. Southampton should not listen to 
malevolent critics : Shakspere has only 
been testing his love for a time by his 
silence. 

4. Southampton also has been un- 
faithful, and has stood godfather to the 
poems of others, while the dramas of 
Shakspere has been left as orphans to 
the care of strangers. 

5. Yet as Shakspere’s Muse was not 
married to Southampton, but Shak- 
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spere himself was so in the marriage of 
true minds, there shall be reconciliation : 
divorce is neither possible nor lawful : 
they are united till death: their union 
is eternal. And love shall still be Lord 
of All. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that 
the more I study this poem the more 
difficulty I find in conceiving how any 
one can take it for a number of isolated 
Sonnets, or for a number of detached 
groups, written at many times for the 
use and at the instance of various per- 
sons; and I am quite sure, whether I 
am right in my interpretation of the de- 
tails or not, that these 125 stanzas, of 
fourteen lines each, make up one single 
poem, and certainly have not the mean- 
ing commonly assigned to them. They 
are not the history of an adulterous or 
infamous transaction. It is high time 
that our Poet of poets should have 
his poetic fame cleared from the charge 
of writing some worthless rubbish that 
has too long gone under his name; 
still more is it high time that his 
moral character should be freed from 
the shameful stigma that has been 
branded on it by his critics. I hope to 
do more work yet to this end, and to 
aid other workers in the same field to 
my best ability. 

Finally, I advise any reader who is 
about to critically examine these Son- 
nets, to prepare himself for seeing the 
callida junctura between each one and 
its successor by a careful study of the 
Ln Memoriam of our great living poet. 
A careful reading of any of the prin- 
cipal series of Wordsworth’s Sonnets 
also would not be amiss, though not so 
useful as a perusal of Watson’s Zkatom- 
pathia, Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 
or Spenser’s Amoretti. 


F. G. Freay. 





PRIERE. 


Au! si vous saviez comme on pleure 

De vivre seul et sans foyers, 

Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 


Si vous saviez ce que fait naitre 

Dans l’ime triste un pur regard, 

Vous regarderiez ma fenétre 
Comme au hasard. 


Si vous saviez quel baume apporte 

Au cceur la présence d’un cceur, 

Vous vous asseoiriez sous ma porte 
Comme une sceur. 


Si vous saviez que je vous aime, 

Surtout si vous saviez comment, 

Vous entreriez peut-ctre méme 
Tout simplement. 


AU BORD DE LVEAU. 


S’assEorr tous deux au bord d’un flot qui passe, 
Le voir passer ; 

Tous deux, s'il glisse un nuage en I’espace, 
Le voir glisser ; : 

A Vhorizon, s'il fume un toit de chaume, 
Le voir fumer ; 

Aux alentours si quelque fleur embaume, 
S’en embaumer ; 

Si quelque fruit, ot les abeilles gofitent, 
Tente, y goiter ; 

Si quelque oiseau, dans les bois qui l’écoutent, 
Chante, écouter... 
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Entendre au pied du saule ott l’eau murmure 
Leau murmurer ; 

Ne pas sentir, tant que ce réve dure, 
Le temps durer ; 

Mais n’apportant de passion profonde 
Qu’’ s’adorer, 

Sans nul souci des querelles du monde, 
Les ignorer ; 

Et seuls, heureux devant tout ce qui lasse, 
Sans se lasser, 

Sentir amour, devant tout ce qui passe, 
Ne point passer ! 





INVITATION A LA VALSE. 


SON NET. 


C’érair une amitié simple et pourtant secrite : 
J’avais sur sa parure un fraternel pouvoir, 


Et quant au seuil d’un bal nous nous trouvions le soir, 
J’aimais 4 l’arréter devant moi toute préte. 


Elle abattait sa jupe en renversant la téte, 

Et consultait mes yeux comme un dernier miroir, 
Puis elle me glissait un furtif: ‘Au revoir!’ 

Et belle, en souveraine, elle entrait dans la féte. 


Je l’y suivais bientét. Sur un signe connu, 
Parmi les mendiants que sa malice affame, 
Je m’avancais vers elle, et modeste, ingénu: 


‘Vous m’avez accordé cette valse, madame ?’ 
J’avais l’air de prier n’‘importe quelle femme, 
Elle me disait: ‘Oui’ comme au premier venu. 


Sutty PrupHoMME, 





ALKAMAH’S CAVE: A STORY OF NEJD. 


PART I. 


Ir has been remarked, and, I believe, 
correctly so, that the music of semi- 
barbarous, or, to put it more courteously, 
semi-civilized races, is more often sad 
than cheerful in its character: Welsh 
and Irish melodies are sometimes cited 
in proof. But it is equally observable 
that, of the romance-stories in vogue at 
this stage of society, those stories that, 
taken in conjunction with music and 
with religious legend, constitute the 
poetical expression of the national 
mind, the greater number by far are 
melancholy in their course, or their 
ending, or both. And, whatever may 
be the law elsewhere, this is at least 
undoubtedly the case with the tales 
that from time immemorial have helped 
to while away Arab evenings, sometimes 
by the encampment fire, sometimes by 
the household hearth. 

Not but that we occasionally come 
across—and it is quite a consolation 
when it occurs—a genuine Arab narra- 
tive, winding up in the approved three- 
volume novel fashion; all the bad 
people being killed off, or otherwise 
got rid of, and all the good ones re- 
warded, more or less, with the conven- 
tional sugar-plums of fiction; while 
the hero and heroine marry, and, in 
spite of polygamy (which is mostly 
ignored in these stories), live happy 
everafter. But romance of this roseate 
hue is the exception ; much oftener the 
sombre tints predominate. As to the 
well-known “Thousand and one Nights,” 
in which melancholy is rare, and cata- 
strophic mishap still rarer, they belong 
to a wholly different state of society, 
namely to the town and court of Bag- 
dad, at that time an Imperial capital, 
and the centre of an organized civiliza- 
tion. But the genuine imaginings of 
the popular Arab mind, not on the 
semi-Persian shores of the Tigris, but 


in its own native lands, Nejd, Hejaz, or 
Yemen, are mostly not those of cheer- 
fulness and success, but of sadness and 
misfortune. This is a psychological 
phenomenon for which many reasons 
might doubtless be assigned, but to 
discuss them would lead too far ; suffice 
for the present that the fact is so. 


In the very heart of Arabia, among 
the rugged sierras of Yemamah, south 
of Nejd, there exists a small and quiet 
valley, so shut in on every side by pre- 
cipitous walls of rock that those who 
have threaded the long winding gulley 
that leads to it, may wonder, as they 
stand within the inclosure, how they 
ever got in, and how they are to get out 
again. Black splintered crags hem in 
the view all round ; and the deep blue 
of the sky overhead looks as hopeless 
as the vault of a prison. The soil that 
forms the valley floor is sandy, thinly 
sprinkled with pale grass and thorny 
shrubs ; the rocks around are absolutely 
bare. At the further end of the glen, 
where the ground-slope leans somewhat 
up against the sheer black cliff, there 
opens in its side a dark overarching 
hollow, that gives entrance to a spacious 
cavern within the crag. It is untenanted 
by man, yet no wild beast has made its 
lair there ; for the spot, though seem- 
ingly destined by nature for utter 
loneliness, is in fact often visited, and 
many a traveller in Yemamah turns aside 
from his road to visit the valley and the 
eavern of which he has heard tell in 
story as the Cave of Alkamah. 

He who gave the place its name came 
from far to seek it, Alkamah was 
born and bred, not in this mountainous 
region of Arabia, but among the open 
lands full two hundred miles distant to 
the north, in the little town of Rowey- 
dah, where his family, who belonged to 
the celebrated Howazin tribe, had, it 
was said, lived for centuries before. 
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But in countries where there is no social 
change, chronology is apt to be imper- 
fect or wholly deficient. Roweydah, 
like most of the isolated villages of 
Nejd that do not lie near any of the 
main caravan tracks—though it is, of 
course, so far as its inhabitants are con- 
cerned, a little heart of ever-beating 
and ever-varying life-—is in its general 
features and ‘aspect not more altered 
from its original self than are, for in- 
stance, the dry skeletons of the Pyra- 
mids or Luxor, from which life and 
movement have so long since departed. 
With them time has stood still ; here it 
has continued to flow, but in a circle. 
The town, for it is dignified with the 
name, though the sum total of its in- 
habitants, great and small, does not quite 
come up to 4,000 souls, looks as if it 
had grown spontaneously out of the 
ground on which it stands: or as if it 
were itself an original formation and 
natural part of the landscape about it, 
nor could any more vary than the plain 
and the hill. <A deep, but dry, ditch, 
crossed here‘and there by broad earthen 
causeways, leading to the town gates ; 
and within its circle grey fortress walls 
of brick, unbaked, except by the daily 
fire of the fierce sun streaming down 
them ; round half-towers flanking the 
gates, or placed at intervals along the 
walls ; the whole resembling a school- 
boy’s imaginary Troy or Antium, as 
drawn on the page margin of a Livy or 
a Homer, rather than a real fortifica- 
tion. Inside thesé quaint defences, a 
maze of houses, grey and earth-built 
also, most of them only one story high, 
a few two, with square outlines, and 
flat parapeted roofs, scattered in pur- 
poseless irregularity among high-walled 
court-yards, and intervening clusters of 
orchard trees and palms, with dark 
foliage, all glistening and sleeping in 
the sun. Something like a gap among 
the roof-lines indicates the situation of the 
market-place, and the tortuous course of 
the two or three principal streets. Such 
has Roweydah been, ever since the first 
hands, long since crumbled with their 
very memory into forgotten dust, traced 
its rough outlines ; and such it probably 
will be, when the hand that now trans- 


fers those outlines to description, is 
wasted to dust also. Nor are they more 
changed than their surroundings from 
what they were in past times. The tall, 
white-garmented, brown-cloaked figures 
that, switch in hand, stroll slowly and 
gravely along the streets ; nor has any 
freak of fashion varied the trailing 
dark-blue dresses of the women, and 
their veils half drawn over their faces, 
more often to be met with inside the 
town circuit than the men; nor the 
brown half or wholly naked children 
that play in the sand before the doors. 

One of these children was, in his 
day, Alkamah. His father’s house— 
a spacious one for Roweydah, since 
it contained four private apartments, 
three up stairs and one on the ground- 
fioor, besides a guest-room of dimen- 
sions befitting the noble birth and 
corresponding hospitality of its owner, 
with a courtyard in front—stood near to, 
but within, the town walls, by one of 
the gates. ‘To Alkamah’s father, too, 
belonged the large garden, with its five 
hundred palm-trees, on the further side 
of the town ditch. In the centre of this 
garden was a well, out of which a pair 
of bullocks, slowly pacing up and 
down an inclined slope, drew the brim- 
ming leathern buckets ,that splashed 
their contents half into the wooden 
trough that distributed the waters to 
the inclosure, half back again into the 
cool dark hollow of the cistern. 

With this well young Alkamah’s 
first childish remembrances had much 
to do. At its edge he used to sit for 
hours, watching the sparkling drops as 
they fell, and listening to their tinkling 
plash in the water below ; till, much to 
his disgust, the one or the other of his 
elder brothers, for he had two, would 
come up, swinging his stick, and send 
the little fellow off to make himself 
useful by looking after the sheep on the 
hill-side behind the garden, or fetching 
something for the household from one 
of the twenty-three shops that composed 
the entire market-place of Roweydah. 

But among the playmates of his own 
age in the back streets, or with the 
shouting crowds of dusky imps, who 
on a warm moony night would leap, 
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run, dance, fight, and make uproar of 
all kinds on the pebbly plain outside 
the town, young Alkamah was seldom 
to be found. A serious, silent child, 
he cared little for the society of other 
children, and took slight interest in 
their games. Dut he was an unwearied 
listener to tales of wild adventure, 
of love and war, especially if accom- 
panied by poetical recitals, whenever 
the elder townsmen who assembled thus 
to pass their time in the market-place 
or the guest-room allowed him—a favour 
not always accorded to one so young— 
to take a place in their circle. 

His father, Aamir, was an active, 
though now an elderly man, for he was 
somewhat on the wrong side of sixty, 
rough and ready, whose principal oceu- 
pation when not looking after his camel 
herds and flocks, or, more rarely, his 
gardens, was the harrying of his neigh- 
bours after the good old Arab fashion. 
His two elder sons, Sa’ad and Sa’eed, 
were growing up dutiful imitators of 
the paternal ways and doings; but old 
Aamir would o1ten speak depreciatingly 
of his youngest born, whom he opined 
to be little better than a girl, a mere 
article of house furniture, and like 
enough to grow upamilksop. Nor did 
Alkamah rank much higher in his 
brothers’ estimate. Only his mother, 
Naileh, who saw little of her two other 
boys, and who had no daughter of her 
own in the house to keep her company, 
was less disposed to find fault with the 
lad’s quiet demeanour and love of home, 
qualities very unusual for his sex and 
age, and which served to keep him away 
from out-of-doors associates, and conse- 
quently more with her. Besides Alka- 
mah was a dutiful son, and really fond 
of his mother ; though to other women, 
even the prettiest and the youngest, he 
appeared, at this period of his life, 
strangely indifferent. 

It is true that—to advance matters a 
little—he made no open objection when, 
at fifteen years of age, he was betrothed 
by his parents in due form to a fourth 
cousin of his, Fareedah by name, a 
good-looking girl in the opinion of all 
the neighbours, and, which was even 
more to the point in the judgment of 


the same tribunal, with a goodly por. 
tion to her dower. But though the pre- 
ordained couple had repeatedly met, 
both within the town walls and without 
them, and though Fareedah had more 
than once ingeniously manceuvred her 
destined bridegroom into lending her a 
hand at milking, or carrying a water- 
pitcher for her, and the like, yet she 
had never had the satisfaction of seeing 
him, if but once, turn back his head to 
look after her when they had separated, 
The fact was that Alkamah, though by 
no means bearish or unsociable so long 
as he was actually in his cousin’s com- 
pany, was in the habit of forgetting 
everything about her the moment she 
was out of his sight. 

Love, however, although a desirable, 
is by no means an indispensable pre- 
requisite for marriage in Arabia, any 
more than in other countries. Hence 
the families on either side in this 
affair did not look on the matter as 
the less a settled one, because the two 
principals in it, or one of them at least, 
showed no very particular eagerness for 
ratifying the bargain. 

Meanwhile, time went on, and Al- 
kamah, as he advanced in years, falsified 
to a great extent his father’s uncompli- 
mentary predictions, by proving him- 
self active and energetic enough, though 
it was still after a fashion of his own. 
Already, when turned of sixteen, he 
was a first-rate horseman; and by 
eighteen he could use both spear and 
sword with a dexterity not inferior to 
the best of his clan ; while in patient 
endurance of heat, cold, thirst, hunger, 
and fatigue, he equalled or surpassed 
his elders, in whose distant, and some- 
times dangerous, excursions after stray 
camels and the like, on doubtful, or 
even hostile ground, he was always 
ready, when called on, to take a share. 
And yet by these accomplishments, 
however highly valued by others, he 
himself seemed to set little store ; nor 
had he ever sought an opportunity to 
make the ordinary, and, in Arab opinion, 
the proper use of them, in marauding, 
wounding, or killing his fellows; or, 
though of undoubted courage, shown 
any partiality to fighting for fighting’s 
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sake. His greatest pleasure was to be 
alone; he would often absent himself 
for days together from the town, with- 
out giving any one notice as to where 
he was going; and when he returned 
home again, it was not easy to learn 
from him either where he had been, or 
what he had been about. Indeed, there 
would have been littie to tell, for he 
had been nowhere, and done nothing in 
particular, only enjoyed his solitude. 
“ He will become a poet,” said some of 
his tribesmen ; while others inclined to 
the idea that he was under some influ- 
ence from the “ Jann,” or spirits of the 
waste. His habitual taciturnity might 
afford ground for the latter conjecture, 
and his remarkable eloquence, nearly 
allied to poetry, when he did speak, for 
the former. 

His mother, however—for his father, 
occupied with his own affairs, and com- 
paratively seldom within the walls of the 
town, still seldomer at home, troubled 
himself very little about the matter— 
divined with truer instinct that the tall, 
handsome, dark-eyed, long-haired, silent 
lad either was already in love, or would 
soon be so. But with whom? Not 
with poor Fareedah certainly ; nor, for 
whatever signs and tokens could indi- 
cate, with any other special maiden of 
the town or clan. Hence arose in the 
maternal breast a justifiable apprehen- 
sion lest the existing or possible object of 
his first affections might be found among 
the girls of some strange, perhaps un- 
friendly tribe, a thing to be deprecated 
on all accounts, yet occasionally taking 
place, and thus giving rise to many and 
complicated difficulties, and even some- 
times to bloodshed among the sus- 
ceptible and purse-proud Arabs. 

To anticipate some entanglement of 
this sort, the best plan was undoubtedly 
to hasten on the family match which 
had been previously determined, and to 
which Alkamah for his part had as 
yet manifested no distinct repugnance ; 
marriage, being, as old Naileh observed, 
perhaps from her own bygone experi- 
ence, the surest cure for capricious love, 
and children a weighty counterbalance 
to an unsettled disposition. 

Unfortunately, as the result proved, 
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both for her son and herself, Alkamah’s 
mother delayed the execution of her 
prudent project from week to week, and 
from month to month, chiefly owing to 
her own misplaced fondness, that shrank 
back when the moment came from carry- 
ing out a measure which could not but 
in some degree, separate her from the 
son in whose company she found her 
chiefest pleasure. And while she hesi- 
tated and temporized, fate, as it often 
will do when trifled with overlong, took 
the matter out of her hands and into its 
own. 

It was yet early summer in Nejd, but 
the more southerly lands of Yemen 
were already parched by the increasing 
heat; and their pastoral inhabitants 
began, according to their immemorial 
usage, to move northwards towards 
regions still comparatively cool and 
green, bringing with them their numer- 
ous herds of camels and flocks of 
brindled sheep, to pasture wherever 
either some old inter-tribal treaty or 
alliance, or custom, assigned them space. 
Among these nomad clans of the south, 
that of Morad had always been on terms 
of special friendship with the Howazin 
brotherhood, whether townsmen or 
Bedouins ; and this year particular cir- 
cumstances, needless to recount here, 
connected with the preliminaries of the 
annual migration north, directed a 
large detachment of the Morad wan- 
derers to the grazing grounds which 
belonged to and lay in the immediate 
vicinity of Roweydah. 

They came, a moving village, 200 
tents at least, men, women, children, 
and camels, the last between 2,000 and 
3,000 in number, besides a large drove 
of sheep, and about 150 horses, for the 
clan was a wealthy one. The elders of 
Howazin and the principal inhabitants 
of Roweydah went out to meet their 
new guests while yet at a couple of 
days’ distance from the town, partly the 
better to make sure of the friendliness 
of their intentions, and partly to assign 
them the limits within which their 
flocks and herds might pasture un- 
molested. 

After much bargaining and parley, 
everything was settled to the satis- 
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faction of both parties. The camels 
were turned loose to browse their fill 
on bush and grass, while the horses 
were picketed and the tents pitched in 
irregular lines at the foot of a slope, a 
mile or rather more south of the town, 
near a group of little wells in the 
hollow. Before a week was over there 
had sprung up too in front of the tents 
a kind of fair, where bread, dates, cheese, 
milk, butter, and sometimes meat, be- 
sides a few weapons, some articles of 
dress, travelling gear, wooden bowls 
curiously carved, and other implements 
for use or ornament were bought and 
sold. Hither many of the townspeople 
resorted daily ; while the new arrivals, 
for their part, paid frequent visits of 
curiosity, idleness, or, in their loitering 
fashion, of business to Roweydah. 
Thus the space that lay between the 
gardens and the camp was constantly 
speckled by comers and goers, amongst 
them, as was natural, the women from 
either side, some for purposes of sale or 
barter, others for sheer gossip’s sake, 
were not the least numerous, nor the 
least noisy. 

One of these visitants to the camp 
was Alkamah’s mother, Naileh, who, 
being of a sociable turn, had soon 
formed an acquaintance with several, 
and a friendship with some of the 
women of Morad, till the result was 
an almost daily intercourse between 
them. The distance from the one 
place to the other was inconsiderable, 
but the way was in one or two places 
so much shut in by the rounded hillocks 
between which it wound, as not to be 
wholly secure for a solitary woman, in 
case she should thereabouts fall in with 
any of the camp or town stragglers, 
whom the seclusion of the spot might 
possibly tempt to impertinence in one 
form or other. Accordingly Naileh 
generally took the precaution of pro- 
viding herself for the road with two or 
more companions of her own sex, and 
usually of her own kindred. 

But one morning it so happened that 
none of these were available ; and the 
good lady was sitting alone within 
doors, disappointed of her excursicn, 
and sumewhat out of humour, when 
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Alkamah entered the house. His 
mother had soon told him the reason 
of her solitude and-annoyance, and he 
at once offered to remove it by taking 
on himself the duty of escort. His 
proposal was in every way welcome; 
she hastened to put on her over-dregs 
and sandals, he girt himself with a 
light sword, and the two set out to- 
gether from the town. 

The sun had been up a couple of 
hours, but the air was still cool and 
pleasant when they reached the tent 
where Naileh designed visiting. It 
was a large one, pitched not far from 
the centre of the encampment. The 
door curtain was closed, a sign that no 
one of the male sex was within ; but as 
Naileh stood without, and clapped her 
hands, her friend, the mistress of the 
dwelling, came out to receive and wel- 
come her. She was herself a stout mid- 
dle-aged woman, of a cheerful eye, and 
who, judging by the general turn of 
her features, and the delicacy of her 
hands and feet, must once have been 
a beauty, before advancing years and 
frequent exposure to the hot sun and 
wind, had deprived her of her claims to 
that title. Taking Alkamah’s mother 
by the hand she led her in ; Alkamah 
himself would have willingly remained 
outside, and indeed had already turned 
to go, but to allow a visitor to depart 
without partaking of some refreshment 
would have been a reproach on Morad 
hospitality, and he too, after a little 
hesitation, entered the tent. 

A light reed mat, platted in red and 
white, was soon spread on the dry sand 
that constituted the floor, and here 
Alkamah and his mother placed them- 
selves, while their hostess, as soon as 
the first customary greetings had passed, 
made a sign to her daughter, the only 
other person in the tent, and who, when 
the strangers came in, had remained 
seemingly without noticing them, seated 
in a farther corner, and engaged in some 
household work or other. ‘The girl now 


rose, and went into an inner compart- 
ment, whence she soon reappeared, 
bearing with her a large bowl of fresh 
camel’s milk, which she set down on 
the mat before them. Next she fetched 
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from the same recess a dish of pressed 
dates, those of last year’s crop, for the 
fruit of the present season had not as 
yet come in. While she thus per- 
jormed her part, she threw her veil 
aside from her face, partly the better to 
see to what she was about, partly, it 
might be, to obtain a clearer view of 
the young man, their guest, whose pre- 
sence, however, she in a manner ig- 
nored, by paying apparently her entire 
attention to his mother. 

Alkamah looked up, and saw before 
him a bright-eyed graceful girl, with a 
smiling face and long black hair, but he 
was not just then particularly struck or 
affected by the sight—a pretty girl is 
no rarity in Nejd. Besides, his atten- 
tion was soon, it must be said, occupied 
by the bowl of milk, from which, when 
his mother had taken her share, he 
drained a full draught : and.next by the 
platter of clotted sweetness set before 
him, forthe dates were of Nejran growth, 
and much superior in flavour to the or- 
dinary produce of Roweydah. 

According to Arab usage, the girl 
herself stood by and waited on the 
strangers during their short meal, but 
sid nothing. When the extemporised 
breakfast was over, Selma—for that was 
her name—began to remove the dishes, 
and lightly swept the mat where they 
had been placed. Alkamah rose to go ; 
at this movement of his Selma natur- 
ally looked at him : but neither she nor 
—which would have been more to the 
purpose—her mother gave either sign 
or hint to imply that they wished him 
to remain longer. Only Naileh begged 
her son to return to the tent on the 
morning of the third day, in order to 
escort her back to town, for she in- 
tended to stay not that night only, but 
the following one also, in the camp. 

While on his way home, Alkamah 
met some men of the Morad clan, ac- 
quaintances of his own. They asked 
him from whence he was coming; he 
told them, and inquired in return the 
name and circumstances of the owner of 
the tent he had just left ; for filial res- 
pect had hindered him from putting any 
questions on the subject to his mother ; 
and she, whose mind had been then 


somewhat preoccupied, had not thought 
of telling him. He now learnt that the 
elderly dame, his hostess, was the wife 
of one Malik, a man wealthy, as wealth 
is reckoned among Bedouins, and high- 
born, being of the purest Yemenee, 
or Kahtanee descent. Also that he 
had four sons, all pretty men, and of 
fighting celebrity, and three daughters, 
two of whom were absent, married 
to householders on the confines of 
Yemen. From all which Alkamah 
might, if he cared, without the trouble 
of any compromising questions, con- 
jecture for himself that the girl he had 
just seen was the third and youngest 
daughter; her name he had already 
learnt incidentally from her mother 
when addressing her. 

Details of knowledge, communicated 
shortly after a meeting, often serve to 
fix in the mind an image that would 
else have soon been effaced; and Al- 
kamah, who was then on the point of 
more than half forgetting the morning’s 
incidents at the camp, now, after this 
conversation, recalled them every one 
with singular distinctness. He walked 
on; but before entering the town, 
turned aside into his father’s palm- 
garden, to rest a little by the well. 
It was noon; neither bullocks nor 
gardener were at work; and Alkamah 
had the place, his favourite haunt, all 
to himself. 

Not, however, entirely so; for, as 
he laid himself down in the cool 
shade, intending to doze, the likeness 
of Selma presented itself again and 
again before him with a strange and 
automatic persistence. There was no 
cause; a pretty face, certainly, a 
well-balanced form; that was all; he 
had seen fifty such before, and none 
of them had impressed itself on his 
memory for an hour; why should 
this one now? Yet somehow, and 
almost to his annoyance, it did so. 
To dive his thoughts he gazed into 
the well; and the face of Selma 
seemed to look at him out of the dark 
mirror ; he turned his eyes on the palm- 
trees around, and it was as though she 
was somewhere close by peeping from 
between them. He was puzzled, and 
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could not understand it. Had he 
analyzed his own feelings, he might 
perhaps have discovered a cause ; and 
have learnt that the deepest impressions 
are not always those which are the most 
consciously received. But Alkamah 
was an Arab, and not much given to 
self-analysis ; besides, few youths are 
so, whether Arab or other, at eighteen. 
So he resigned himself, and let his 
fancyings run on, without troubling 
himself about the mystery of their 
whence and whither, more than about 
his own or that of mankind in general, 
till the change in the direction of the 
chequered shadows around warned him 
that noon had long past. Then he got 
up, and went into the market-place ; 
and before nightfall had almost rid him- 
self of the haunting memory, though it 
visited him again faintly just as he was 
dropping off to sleep. 

On the morning of the third day he 
returned, according to the appointment 
with his mother, to the Morad camp. 
As he approached the tents he ob- 
served an unusual crowd in front of 
and amongst them ; the space was full 
of men and women, all in their holi- 
day dresses ; silver and gold glittered, 
here on a sword-scabbard, there on a 
rich head-ornament ; embroidered cloaks, 
striped silks, gay and voluminous 
girdles, bright and shining hues, came 
and went like the colours on a flower- 
field waved by the wind. But when 
from amidst all this medley he heard 
the reedy sound of pipes, and the 
twang of the two-stringed guitar in 
which the Arab ear—but probably no 
other in creation—delights, “It must 
be a wedding they are about,” thought 
Alkamah ; and his conjecture was true. 

Making his way through the crowd 
to the tent, he found his mother there, 
as before; with her was the hostess, 
Malik’s wife, decked out in all her best, 
and around them a whole assemblage of 
women, talking, laughing, and admir- 
ing each the other’s finery, and each 
her own. From their conversation Al- 
kamah soon understood who were the 
bride and bridegroom of the day; and 
from their names recognized the im- 
portance of their respective families. 


His mother had perceived him coming 
while yet at some distance, and was 
ready to return with him to town. Only 
to let a guest depart without eating and 
drinking, would be as great a solecism 
in Arab manners as to omit the same 
kind of welcome on arrival ; and Al- 
kamah had accordingly to sit down 
again for a few minutes, while Selma, 
under her mother’s directions, brought 
in refreshments as before. But though 
what was brought was the same, the 
bringer was not so, at least in some 
respects. Selma, like the other girls of 
the encampment, had on that morning 
her best and gayest attire, as well as 
her brightest and most attractive looks; 
her gown was of white silk, embroidered 
round with gold; a rich gold-worked 
girdle clasped her waist ; her thick black 
tresses hung down her back from under 
a costly head-dress; and her eyes 
sparkled through their long dark lashes 
like lamps lighted for a feast. 

As she stood before them, dish in 
hand, she smiled on Alkamah—a smile 
merely of simple recognition; there 
was no further purpose in it. But 
when he returned the look, a shock ran 
through him, as if a glowing spark had 
suddenly fallen on a heap of dry fuel, 
and set it all ablaze; his face glowed, 
and his eyes remained fixed, as if in a 
trance. Instinctively, Selma felt their 
meaning, and blushed in her turn till 
her very neck was ruddy ; then hastened 
to set down the dish, and drew a little 
back into the darker portion of the tent. 

The women around, occupied in their 
chat and mefriment, took no notice of 
these symptoms; and it was lucky for 
Alkamah that they did not, else the 
too-evident failure of his sorry pretext 
at eating might have aroused comment. 
Only his mother noticed his want of 
appetite; but he put her remark aside 
with some readily-invented pretext. 
However, he could not restrain his eyes, 
any more than if they had not been his 
own, from glancing again and, again 
towards the corner where Selma stood ; 
she saw, and did not turn away. Had 
she done so the after fate of both 
might have been different, and happier. 

A few minutes—minutes that bore 



























years within them—went by, and old 
Naileh arose to take her leave. Alka- 
mah started ; gave one more look with 
a meaning well understood, and not un- 
answered or unaccepted by her to whom 
it was addressed ; and with a brief sa- 
lutation to the rest, followed his mother 
into the open air. She, when they 
were once out of the crowd, began talk- 
ing about the marriage, and its accom- 
panying festivities ; but her son paid no 
attention, indeed he did not even hear 
what she said. 

The path back to the town was now 
quiet enough, for all ordinary loiterers 
were that day collected in the camp, 
whence the sounds of music and re- 
joicing could still be heard, gradually 
fading away as the distance increased. 
Alkamah and his mother soon reached 
the low hills about halfway, on which a 
few acacia shrubs were growing, a thin 
tuft of light green network against the 
hazy sky. Just as they passed be- 
neath, a fawn, one of a troop of deer 
that had during the past night sought 
the neighbourhood of the camp, as these 
animals often do, on the chance of pick- 
ing up something to eat, came forward 
from among the trees, and stood gazing 
curiously at them with its gentle face 
and large liquid eyes. Alkamah 
watched it awhile in silence ; then turn- 
ing towards his mother, to whom he 
had not before addressed a single word, 
said suddenly, ‘‘ But her eyes are 
brighter.” “She! Who?” asked 
Naileh, thus suddenly interrupted in 
her gossip, and not at once recognizing 
the direction which her son’s thoughts 
hal taken. He made no answer. 
“Nonsense!” said his mother, who now 
guessed whom he had meant; “ what 
have we to do with the girls of Morad, 
or they with us?” But Alkamah did 
not reply. 

They went on slowly, for the air was 
still, and the heat, even for summer, 
unusually oppressive. Hardly, however, 
had the palm-groves of the town risen 
in sight, when a swirl of cool wind blew 
up sudden and sharp to meet them from 
the north ; and in less than a couple of 
minutes a long low drift of smoke-like 
cloud, that had been hanging along the 
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horizon in front, came swiftly on, driven 
in wreaths below the darkened sky ; 
while large heavy splashes, rather than 
rain-drops, drenched the plain. Fortu- 
nately for the wayfarers a small shed, 
abandoned but still roofed in part, was 
not far off, and there they took refuge. 
When they were comfortably under 
shelter, Naileh resumed her observations 
on the wedding they had left behind 
them in the camp; and her son, who 
was much annoyed with himself for his 
involuntary betrayal of his own secret, 
did his best to seem interested in her 
talk ; though the patter of the rain on 
the leaf-thatch might have almost sufficed 
as an excuse for inattention. 

However, showers of this kind, though 
not uncommon in the Arab highlands 
during the first months of summer, are 
generally of short duration ; and in a 
quarter of an hour the heavens were 
clear again, only of a purer blue, and 
the sun’s rays more brilliant than before : 
the air was life-giving and cool. 

Once more Alkamah and his mother 
resumed their road, which soon led 
them among the gardens that, for a 
circuit of three or four hundred yards, 
girded the town. Their path here was 
overhung by the trees, now fresh washed 
from the summer dust, and in their 
brightest green; from every leaf hung 
a glittering crystal gem, and through all 
came the scent of newly-moistened herbs, 
mint, thyme, marjoram, and a hundred 
sweet smells ; a close-growing wayside 
plant was hung with spikes of blue 
flowers, that looked out from among 
the shining foliage. The lad, who had 
again relapsed into silence, raised his 
head, and after a pause, as if speaking 
rather to his own thoughts than to 
another person, exclaimed “ Lovely! 
but not so lovely as she.” 

“Now, this is too bad; what folly 
will you be after next, child?” said his 
mother. “ And all this about a girl of 
Morad ! and not half so handsome either 
as any one of your own Howazin cousins. 
Besides”—for now she had no doubt 
as to the person in her son’s thoughts 
—“ Malik’s daughter is already be- 
trothed to a man of her own clan.” 

“To whom is she betrothed?” 
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quickly asked Alkamah, on whom the 
rest of his mother’s speech had produced 
little effect. 

“Why, to her cousin, of course, 
Okeyl,” said Naileh, and went on to 
describe the pedigree and expatiate on 
the wealth of the future bridegroom. 
“They are to be married,” she con- 
cluded, “at the end of this very sum- 
mer, before the tribe returns to Ye- 
men.” 

She expected an answer, but none 
came ; nor did Alkamah, whatever hints 
or allusions she might afterwards make, 
again utter a single word on the sub- 
ject, either to her or to any one else of 
the family or townsmen. Naileh, too, 
for her part, thought it best not to 
mention the matter to her husband or 
to others at home, hoping that an at- 
tachment so suddenly formed, and, for 
aught she knew, unreturned, might, if 
not fostered by opposition, come of itself 
to as speedy an end. She calculated 
not altogether unwisely, yet, as it hap- 
pened, wrongly. 

Not that for some time after there 
appeared anything special on Alkamah’s 
own side to excite suspicion. With 
his father, his mother—every one, in 
short, his manner was just the same as 
it always had been; nor was there 
any perceptible change in his occupa- 
tions and pursuits. To be sure, he was 
often absent from home, no one knew 
exactly where ; but that had been his 
way before Besides, few men or lads 
who could help it remained long either 
by day or night within the hot city 
walls during the summer months. And 
if by chance he was asked what he had 
been doing, he would answer frankly 
enough that he had been looking after 
the sheep or camels, as the case might 
be, within the pasture grounds. True, 
that these pasture-grounds lay to the 
south, and consequently in the same 
direction as the Morad encampment ; 
but then they were much further off— 
half a day’s ride distant at least. All 
this while his brothers, Sa’ad and Sa’eed, 
were absent on a long journey north- 
wards to the confines of Syria, whither 
they were in the habit of going every 
year with a trading caravan ; his father, 


who had also been absent for a few 
weeks, had lately returned 

Two months, or nearly so, had passed 
thus, when some herdsmen of the 
Yemenee clan, returning at nightfall to 
the camp, reported that they had more 
than once seen in the neighbourhood 
of the tents the figure of a man, who, 
as they judged, did not belong to their 
own people, and whose manner was that 
of one on the look-out for something or 
somebody. Under the dusk of twilight 
they could not, they said, distinguish 
more. But this was enough to cause 
some not unnatural uneasiness in the 
Morad camp ; and for a while a careful 
look-out was kept in the quarter where 
the figure had, by the men’s account, 
been seen, but with no result. 

One night, however, it came about 
that Selma was missed from her father’s 
tent ; it was not long after dark—hardly 
an hour, in fact, and she had often before 
been away from home at that time of 
evening, or near it, as was then first 
remarked ; only the fact had somehow 
hitherto passed unnoticed. But this 
night attention was drawn, for it so 
chanced that two of her brothers had 
arrived, just about sunset, from a distant 
journey—in fact from their homes in 
Nejran, at the entry of Yemen. They 
came wholly unexpected, and so long as 
every one was occupied with the first 
hurry of preparations for their reception, 
nothing particular was asked or said. 
But when these were over, and supper 
had taken off the edge of hunger, and 
given them leisure, so to speak, to look 
about them, they, very naturally, in- 
quired after their sister. Then it was 
that, to her parents’ surprise, no less 
than that of the rest, she was nowhere 
to be found ; nor did any reason suggest 
itself to account for her being away at 
that hour. : 

Everybody felt the circumstance to 
be unpleasant, though no one liked to 
say so..A few minutes later Selma 
herself entered, her manner somewhat 
flurried and hasty, her colour heightened, 
and her breath quick ; there were traces 
of damp sand on the skirts of her trail- 
ing over-dress. These indications, how- 
ever, she partly accounted for, or tried 
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to do so, by saying at once, before any 
one had had time to inquire, that she 
had been out on a visit to another girl, 
a friend of hers, in such and such a tent, 
naming it, near a well at the further 
end of the camp, and that she had only 
just then heard of her brother's arrival. 
Having given these explanations, and 
without allowing leisure for comment, 
she began asking her brothers a multi- 
tude of questions : when had they set 
out? how had they left her sisters in 
Yemen? how matters went with them 
and the rest of the family? and so on, 
thus prescribing to those present the 
channel of conversation at least, if not 
of thought. Her brothers with entire 
readiness followed the lead, the others 
joined, and the conversation continued 
between them and the neighbours who 
kept dropping in till midnight, without 
any sign of unpleasantness or even 
curiosity as to what had immediately 
preceded it. “Allis right—they have 


suspected nothing,” thought Selma. 
They had suspected very much. But 

most of all her brothers, who next morn- 

ing apart on a shrubby knoll outside 


the camp, talked the matter over be- 
tween themselves, and determined to 
make further inquiries into its meaning. 
Perseveringly, though warily, they 
set to work following up every clue in 
camp and town, and skilfully avoiding 
whatever might awake in the minds of 
others the surmises which before long 
had become certainty in their own. 
One indication led to another, and before 
a fortnight was over they had succeeded 
in arriving at the mortifying conclusion 
that their sister had a lover; that she 
had met him by appointment more than 
once, and that the lover was one, not 
of their own tribe, but of the stranger 
Howazin—was young Alkamah himself. 
Yet vehement as was their indignation 
at this discovery, they repressed it a 
while, and, with Arab prudence, allowed 
some days more to pass before commit- 
ting themselves to action of any kind. 
Selma, who knew nothing of all this, 
yet saw in her relatives’ arrival cause 
enough for extra caution, soon contrived 
to apprise her lover of the fact, and to 
recommend him greater wariness in his 
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movements. For some time accordingly 
they by mutual consent broke off the 
interviews which had commenced not 
long after their first acquaintance, and 
had been kept up with tolerable fre- 
quency ever since. But when time 
went by, and the watchers, if there 
were any, made no sign, Alkamah’s pas- 
sion and the girl’s own light-heartedness 
again prevailed; and by means of a 
shepherd lad, a foster-brother of Alka- 
mah’s, and the only but faithful sharer 
of his secret, a meeting was agreed on 
in the little hollow of Batn-Darih, on 
the edge of a patch of wild and broken 
ground, on the east of the Morad tents. 

It was almost midnight ; and Alka- 
mah, wrapped in a dark cloak, had been 
waiting at Batn-Darih an hour or more, 
ensconced in the double shade of the 
hillock-side and of a cluster of dwarf 
palm-trees that grew at the bottom of 
the del], and watching the rim of the 
valley, which, though really near, loomed 
in the night like a far-off range of black 
heights. The moon had not yet risen ; 
only the countless stars, blue, yellow, 
white, and red, were sparkling down to 
the very edge of the narrow horizon. 
Suddenly a moving outline blotted some 
of them out ; it was she, Selma, covered 
from head to foot in a black veil; then 
the outline became again invisible, or 
at least would have been so to any eyes 
except those of an expectant lover, as 
it cautiously descended the inner slope. 
Soon Alkamah and she were seated 
almost side by side; each had a long 
story, above a fortnight, of love, fear, 
hope, expectation, to tell; and each 
told it to a willing listener, with an 
eloquence nct more of the tongue than 
of the heart, and without the least fear 
that any eye but their own was there 
to see, or ear to hear them in their talk. 

And meanwhile, screened from obser- 
vation by the darkness of the night, as 
well as by a thorny tuft that grew on 
the hill edge above and behind the 
lovers, two watchers whom they little 
thought of witnessed all. They were 
Selmah’s own brothers, Dahir and Ser- 
han, who, from signs slight in them- 
selves, but sufficient where jealousy was 
on the alert, had divined their sister’s 
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intention that evening, and had followed 
her unperceived to the appointed spot. 
There, stretched on the sandy margin, 
they peered down into the depth below 
with straining eyes, to which hate sup- 
plied the clearness of vision which the 
night-gloom denied. 

“By God, I must kill him here and 
now,” muttered the elder brother, as, 
without withdrawing his gaze for an 
instant from the group beneath, he half 
instinctively slipped back his hand to 
the hilt of his sword. 

“Hold, Dahir, are yon mad ?” eagerly 
whispered in his ear the other, laying 
his hand as he spoke on that of the 
other. ‘Would you that we ourselves 
should make public our own disgrace ?— 
the disgrace of the whole tribe ?” 

Dahir set his teeth. “If not now, 
another day. But, by the honour of 
our kin, I will do it this very night, if 
he draws but an inch nearer to her,” he 
continued, in a low growl of intense 
hate. 

“Gently, gently ; wait till they have 
separated—they must soon separate, for 
the moon is about to rise—and I will tell 
you something more to the purpose than 
all that, and with less risk of compro- 
mising our good name and hers,” replied 
Serhan, also under his breath; then 
added quickly, “ Back a little—lie quite 
still ; they are moving.” 

While this dialogue had been going 
on a faint yellowish gleam had begun 
to spread upwards from the desert 
horizon-line before them to the east, 
where the waning moon was at last 
about to appear. Alkamah and Selma 
had also perceived it, but lingered. 
Hurriedly they now rose; and after a 
brief leave-taking, the words of which 
were inaudible to the listening spies 
above, separated, each leaving the hol- 
low by a different way ; Selma’s took 
her unsuspectingly close by her brothers’ 
hiding-place. They continued flat and 
motionless, till some minutes had 
elapsed ; then first one, next the other, 
raised his head and looked around ; the 
level moonlight was just touching the 
stones scattered on the plain. Perceiv- 
ing that no human being was now in 
sight, they sat up. 


“A curse on them both !” groaned 
Dahir, as he drew in a long breath. 

“It is a bad business ; she is as fond 
of him as he of her,” said Serhan, in a 
matter-of-fact voice ; “and as long as 
they remain in each other’s neighbour. 
hood matters will only get worse and 
worse. They must be separated ; only 
it must be managed quietly, for violence 
would be of no use; indeed it would 
cause a frightful scandal, by which we 
and everyone else in the tribe would be 
put to shame ; besides a long reckoning 
to settle with the Howazin.” 

“T should like to eat their flesh raw 
and to drink their blood—his and every 
one of them,” was Dahir’s very un- 
promising answer. 

“Let that talk alone,” rejoined his 
brother ; “ we must set about it in quite 
a different way. We will tell our father 
what we have seen; he will talk the 
affair over with old Aamir ; and depend 
upon it neither of them will like it any 
better than we do. What means they 
will next take is for them to determine; 
though I can guess fairly well. But of 
one thing you may be sure, there will 
be no more love-makings and meetings, 
either at Batn-Darih or anywhere else. 
And now let us get back into the camp 
before the moon is high.” 

But on the way he had some difficulty 
in keeping his more fiery, though, at 
heart, not more indignant brother, from 
executing that very night some less 
prudent resolution, which might, and 
indeed certainly would, have been not 
less fatal to his own sister’s reputation 
than to her lover’s life. 

Next day, before the sun was well 
past the mid-heavens, Alkamah’s fathe: 
knew all. 

Clandestine meetings, passion dis- 
tinctly, and, above all, mutually avowed 
before betrothal, are, in the Arab code 
of family honour, offences of so deep a 
dye as wholly to preclude all possibility 
of future marriage between the indis- 
creet lovers, or even of alliance between 
their respective families, for ever after. 
Indeed the rule is so absolute, the 
penalty so inexorable, that it is strange 
how the wildest imprudence of youth 
can ever blind those who break it to 

















the extremity of the risk they incur. 
Yet here, as in other things, love will 
from time to time defy reason, and 
lightly incur consequences which later 
on are found too heavy to be borne. 
Alkamah and Selma were destined to 
have their names inscribed in the long 
list of those who broke the law, and 
paid the forfeit. 

Neither the brothers of the one nor 
the father of the other, were likely to 
hesitate for an instant as to the course 
to be pursued, or to experience the 
smallest compunction for the pain they 
were about to inflict: all pity for the 
culprits was lost in the enormity of the 
offence. The intercourse must be broken 
off, and that immediately ; its renewal 
must be prevented, and that at any cost, 
not of feelings only but, if need were, 
of life itself. The only question was, 
how could this most surely be done 
without betraying to outside knowledge 
that which the paternal elder of Howazin 
on his side, and the youths of Morad 


on theirs, from analogous, though in - 


some respects opposite motives, looked 
on with absolute, uncompromising dis- 
favour. 

Unluckily for the two whose fate was 
under discussion, their separation was 
a thing of only too easy management. 
A select band of fighting men from 
Roweydah and from other settlements 
of the Howazin tribe was at that very 
time on the point of setting out for the 
western, or Hejaz, frontier; there to 
take part in the oft-renewed struggle 
between their Arab kinsmen and the 
encroaching Egyptian power, with its 
numerous Bedouin allies. That young 
Alkamah should be sent on an enter- 
prise in which his time of life so evi- 
dently fitted him to bear a part, would 
be looked on as a matter of course ; and 
while he was absent at a distance that 
would certainly not permit of his return 
before the winter, possibly not till the 
ensuing spring, Selma might be taken 
back by her family to her native Yemen, 
and be there safely married, out of the 
reach and, it did not seem unreasonable 
to hope, out of the memory or even 
thought of her indiscreet admirer. The 
plan was too simple a one not to succeed. 
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It was agreed on; and the two elders 
parted, both satisfied with it, and, to a 
certain, extent, with each other. 

The evening of the day that followed 
this conference, Alkamah, who after re- 
ceiving Selma’s warning had at first kept 
somewhat out of the way, but now began 
to fear lest a too prolonged absence from 
town and home should give rise to dan- 
gerous comments, was seated, in com- 
pany with his father and mother, in the 
back room of the ground-floor in their 
house. The grey gloaming from without, 
scantily admitted through two small 
windows high up in the wall, was now 
fast yielding place to the flickering glare 
cast by a few brands of the Arab larch, 
or Ithel, that had been kindled in the 
little pit-like fireplace on the floor, more 
to make up after a fashion for the absence 
of lamp or candle than for any other 
purpose. The light played on the hard 
features and grizzled beard of old Aamir, 
who had seated himself at the upper 
end of the room, where two silk-covered 
cushions and a narrow strip of home- 
made carpet ministered alike to his 
dignity and comfort ; it illuminated too, 
but less distinctly, because further off, 
the once handsome, but now worn 
and wrinkled face of his wife Naileh, 
who leaned her back against the oppo- 
site wall lower down, and occupied her 
hands, but not her thoughts, in spinning. 
Though she had not been taken into her 
husband’s latest counsel, she had a tole- 
rable guess both of what had been really 
going on, and of what topics were likely 
to be discussed that very night ; and her 
sympathies were already enlisted, in part 
at least, in her son’s behalf. Still, being 
well aware from her husband’s character 
that any interference of her own would, 
if volunteered, be not merely useless 
but positively injurious, she had made 
up her mind to reserve it till it should 
be absolutely necessary, and, in appear- 
ance at least, to follow, not attempt to 
lead, the talk. 

Alkamah himself, though trying to 
look unconcerned, was in reality very 
far from comfortable. He had been 
summoned by his father on an evidently 
trifling pretence, and while on his way 
from the pastures had incidentally learnt 
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that Selma’s two brothers had been seen 
returning from the town; what errand 
had brought them thither his conscience, 
though it could not absolutely tell, 
might easily suggest. And his father’s 
silence, which had now been prolonged 
for a full half-hour since his first coming 
in, helped only to confirm the ominous 
presage. With these things on his 
mind, he also, and wisely, determined 
to be passive as far as possible, and to 
avoid giving any sign by word or ges- 
ture that he was aware of being sus- 
pected of anything ; unconsciously, how- 
ever, but not the less really, he was 
resolved, if pushed to it, to avow all 
unreservedly, and to take the conse- 
quences. Meanwhile his father remained 
half-reclined in apparent ease, but in- 
wardly anxious; unwilling to begin a 
discussion of which he foresaw the diffi- 
culties, yet fully determined to carry his 
point, without avowing in so many 
words his true motive, if it could so be 
managed, but ready, if circumstances 
required it, for the plainest speaking 
out. He would infinitely prefer the 
former, but would not, should that 
prove insufficient, shrink from the 
latter. 

The customary row of half a dozen 
curiously wrought copper coffee-pots, 
ranged according to their respective 
sizes from the biggest to the smallest, 
like children in a file, stood along the 
edge of the fire-place in front of Al- 
kamah. Almost mechanically he occu- 
pied himself with pouring out the con- 
tents of one into another; then be- 
thought himself, and, in the hope that 
by so doing he might somehow put an 
end to the prolonged silence which to 
anxiety like his was becoming insupport- 
able, he filled a cup and handed it un- 
asked to his father. 

Aamir took it and drank ; then threw 
it gently from him, it fell upright on 
the mat and remained so. The half- 
jesting omen, one in common use among 
Arabs, was not much, but it sufficed to 
encourage him. 

“ Alek,” he said, addressing his son, 
“T expect your brothers back in a few 
days ; some of the caravan people came 
in yesterday, and they told me that the 
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others will soon follow.” He paused : 
Alkamah gave no answer ; for this be. 
ginning was ambiguous, and he pre- 
ferred to wait to see what would come 
next. 

“ Fither Sa’ad or Sa’eed when here 
can look after the camels and the house 
during the winter,” continued his father, 
* These two years past they have been 
out on forays ; and it is high time now 
that you too, child, should take your 
turn, and let people see that you can do 
as well as your brothers.” 

“So, they have found it out in good 
earnest, and want to get me out of the 
way ; that is the meaning,” said Al- 
kamah to himself. Then aloud, “ Father, 
it is not my fault that I have not been 
out before; I have been ready ‘long 
since; but you never sent me, or said 
anything about it. And besides, ‘ 
here he stopped short. 

Naileh looked up from her work. 
“He is very young yet,” said she, “a 
mere child ; and had better remain to 
take care of the herds and the garden 
for a couple of years yet, before going 
on raids and fighting. Time enough for 
all that when he is grown up; mean- 
while I want somebody to stay with me 
in the town; and you and his brothers 
are never quiet for a week together.” 

Aamir ignored this speech, as well as 
his son’s; and continued, exactly as if 
no objection had been made or could 
be. “ So-and-So,”—naming a townsmen 
of some importance,—“ will set out to- 
morrow with thirty or forty of our 
young men for the Hejaz, to help our 
allies, the Benoo-Harb, against the 
Egyptian troops. You, boy, shall go 
with them. When I was your age,” he 
went on, now replying indirectly to 
what his wife had said, “I had already 
given wounds in fair fight, and received 
them too; and it is no credit to the 
family that a son of mine should pass 
his time always within four walls, like 
a girl, or an old woman.” 

His wife understood the taunt, but 
as she had no inclination to provoke 
more, she kept silence, and only regret- 
ted that she had spoken at all. Alka- 
mah grew angry ; and looking doggedly 
before him, said, “When next spring 
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comes I will go, but not sooner.” With 
this he began arranging the burning 
ends of wood on the dog-irons, with an 
air of, “I have made up my mind, and 
do not mean to change, come what may.” 

Aamir sat in silence a minute or two ; 
he knew his son’s temper, and was un- 
willing to drive him to open rupture 
and revolt. He looked towards his 
wife ; but she had resumed her knitting, 
and seemed to have no further intention 
of mixing in the talk either one way or 
other. He must take it on himself 
then to speak out; but could he trust 
himself to measure his words on so dis- 
agreeable a subject ? On the other hand 
he was no tyrant,—household tyrants 
are rare in Arabia,—and he admitted to 
himself that both his son and his wife 
had a right to be told the real motive 
of his command ; only he was ashamed 
to do so. Just then the last piece of 
wood, that had been flaming brightly 
like a candle and lighting up the 
whole room, suddenly snapped and 
collapsed among the embers, leaving all 
in darkness, but for the dull red glow 
from the fire-place, barely sufficient to 


show the general outlines, not however 


the features of those seated around. 
The obscurity was convenient ; and he 
availed himself of it. 

“ Alek,” he said, addressing his son 
briskly, and in the familiar tone of 
former years, 

“ At your service,” answered the lad, 
looking up. 

“ What makes you wish to remain at 
home,” continued his father, “is, I 
know, that girl of Morad, the daughter 
of Malik: and that is precisely the very 
reason why you must be off. Listen, 
both of you,” for Alkamah and his 
mother each gave signs of interrupting, 
“it is for your good: I know everything 
that has happened ; so do her people 
too. As for you, boy, you have acted 
like a fool, and have got yourself and 
the girl talked of all over the town. 
How in God’s name do you expect to 
marry her, after this gossip has been set 
on foot? or do you want to disgrace the 
whole family, and to bring us into a 
quarrel which God alone can tell how it 
may end?” 
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This was not pleasant to hear; but 
the tone in which it was spoken was far 
from unkindly ; and Alkamah felt that 
he had deserved and might have re- 
ceived worse. So he only hung down 
his head, and said nothing. 

“ Besides, you are only a child, as one 
can see by your conduct,” continued his 
father, following up the advantage he 
had gained, “and a child you will remain 
till you have seen something of the 
world, and learnt the use of arms like a 
man. No one would dream of giving 
his daughter to a mere lad, who has 
never gone further than the garden-walls 
and the town pastures ; least of all a 
man of Morad, one of the hardest fight- 
ing tribes in the whole of Yemen.” 

“Tam as much a man as any sheep- 
driver or horseman either of Yemen,” 
muttered Alkamah, still looking down ; 
“ and if any one desires to try, he may 
soon find out that.” 

“ Very good,” replied Aamir; “ per- 
haps you are, Alek ; but the plain fact 
is that till you have done something to 
prove your manhood, you can never 
hope to get the girl you wish for, or 
any other. Do asI tell you ; and when 
you return we will see about the matter. 
Else——” 

“He will obey you,” eagerly inter- 
posed Naileh, fearing the evil effects 
of a direct threat ; “ he will do all you 
wish—will you not, Alek?” turning to 
her son. ‘ Only,” to her husband, “do 
not send him away too far, let him come 
back soon, and all will be well.” 

Alkamah saw that further resistance 
on his part would be useless, and did 
not attempt it. Some conversation fol- 
lowed, chiefly about the expedition 
which he was to accompany, and his 
own preparations for it ; after which his 
father got up, girt on his sword, threw 
his cloak over his shoulders, and left 
the house. The lad followed him into 
the street and to the town gate; then 
returned to his mother, whom he found 
where he had left her, but with her 
head on her hands, crying bitterly. He 
sat down by her, and tried to comfor 
her, but she drew away from him, an 
continued sobbing. 

“What have you done?” said she ; 
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“why did you not take my advice at 
first? Ah! it isall my own fault; it is I 
who am to blame for taking you to the 
camp! And now I shall lose you; you 
will go to the war, and God knows 
when you will come back; and I,—oh, 
what shall I do?” 

He kissed her hands and her fore- 
head ; but it was long before she had 
recovered sufficient composure to speak 
connectedly. When she did, it was to 
use every argument, every persuasion in 
her power to induce him to give up his 
profitless attachment for Selma, “ that 
Yemenee girl,” as she called her ; and to 
turn his affections instead on Fareedah, 
or indeed on any maiden of his own 
town and tribe. 

But this was a point on which Alka- 
mah was not be moved, not even by 
his mother. Besides, of a confiding 
temperament, he had taken his father’s 
simulated compliance for genuine ; and 
believed that to the ultimate success of 
his suit nothing more was wanted than 
his own fulfilment of the conditions just 
imposed upon him. Anyhow, her he 
would have, and no other ; death itself, 
he said, should not change him. His 
mother sighed; but considering in her 
turn that her son’s hope of obtaining 
Selma was after all the best pledge for 
his speedy return; while, on the con- 
trary, if he despaired of her, he might 
not improbably be hurried into some 
wild resolution, resulting in perpetual 
absence or worse, she too took the part 
of apparently consenting to the main 
object of his wishes ; till poor Alkamah 
really thought he had gained over both 
father and mother to his side. 

The fighting-party of which his father 
had spoken was in earnest to have set 
out on the next day. But “half the 
journey is to cross the threshold,” says 
the Arab proverb ; and if punctuality 
be a virtue it is ong little practised in 
this country, where, on occasions of the 
sort, somebody is always waiting for 
somebody else ; and everybody has at the 


very last moment something missing that 
nobody can do without. And thus it 
now happened, without the need of any 
manceuvring on Alkamah’s part that a 
full week elapsed before he or any of 
his comrades left Roweydah. During 
this interval, in spite of the counter. 
vigilance kept up by a mutual under- 
standing between the relatives,—love’s 
natural enemies,—on either side, the 
lovers managed one more secret inter- 
view—the last. 

Alkamah certainly protested much, 
but not more than he had it in him to 
perform ; Selma, it might be, protested 
too much ; but not more than she then 
meant and thought herself equal to per- 
form. As they rose to separate they 
held each the other’s hand ; there was 
a signet ring on Alkamah’s ; by some 
girlish fancy Selma kept playing with it 
as they talked, turning it round and 
round on his finger. 

“ Take it, love,” he said. 

“Your ring indeed ! why, what should 
I do with it? a pretty fuss there would 
be if my people saw your signet in my 
keeping!” laughed she. “No; leave 
it where it is, till the time comes when 
you can openly lend it me, or when I 
can use it as my own also.” 

“So I will,” he answered. They 
kissed, and parted. 

Two days after, at noon,—it was a 
glorious noon, brisk air and spotless 
blue sky,—thirty-four riders with spear 
and sword, mounted on dromedaries, and 
taking with them about half the number 
of led horses, issued from the westerly 
gate of Roweydah, crossed a gravelly 
plain, then a little range of hills, and 
were soon out of sight of the town, 
and on their way for the Hejaz. One 
of the riders was Alkamah. A crowd 
of relations, friends, wives, daughters, 
cousins, had stood outside the town-gate 
watching their departure. Among that 
crowd were Fareedah, Alkamah’s be- 
trothed, and his mother Naileh. She 
had seen her son for the last time. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In these days thousands are asking 
in deep anxiety the old question, “What 
think ye of Christ?” Nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago, when He was yet 
living, two opposite opinions—as the 
Gospels faithfully inform us—were urged 
with great vehemence and intense con- 
viction. Some said, “Ze is a good man;” 
others said, “Nay, but He deceiveth the 
people.” There was among the Jews a 
common and well-understood word, 
Mesith, or “ deceiver,” to imply a person 
who misled the popular sympathies by 
dishonourable arts. There are none, I 
suppose, however advanced their scepti- 
cism, who dare in this sense to apply the 
name of Mesith to Him whom Christians 
worship as their Lord and Saviour. 
The mind revolts from the utter blas- 
phemy of believing that One who 
attained an ideal of holiness at which, 
as M. Renan says, even His enemies 
can hardly gaze fixedly except upon 
their knees—One whose precepts and 
example regenerated a dying and guilty 
world—was nothing loftier than an 
impostor who rose to be a fanatic, or a 
fanatic who degenerated into an impostor. 
The answers now given to any question 
about the Christ are widely different. 
The Church says, He was the Son of 
God—He was God made manifest in 
the flesh. The Sceptic says, He was a 
Prophet of Nazareth in Galilee, about 
whom we freely admit that His life was 
pure, and His teaching transcendent in 
its beauty and majesty ; but we main- 
tain that in course of time His 
memory became encircled with a halo 
of myth and mystery ; and that men 
have for centuries worshipped Him 
whom they ought only to respect and 
to admire. 

To ignore these views—to pretend to 
be unaware of their existence, and even of 


their prevalence—would, in days like 
these, be at once useless and dishonest. 
For the arguments on both sides of 
this great and infinitely important ques- 
tion have of late repeatedly been put 
before the world with all the force and 
clearness they can derive from the re- 
search and genius alike of sceptics and 
of divines. To consider those arguments 
fully, to weigh them separately, would 
require not pages but volumes, and would 
only be to do what has been done again 
and again. The attacks on the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity have come from many 
sides. Some aver, with constant itera- 
tion, that Science has destroyed the pos- 
sibility of any intellectual belief in the 
supernatural;—that Criticism has sapped 
the bases of the Gospel narratives ;—that 
Comparative Mythology has furnished 
parallels to the gradual’accretion of mir- 
aculous elements round the nucleus of 
historical fact ;—that Literary Research 
has derogated from all; claim to origin- 
ality in Christian ethics ;— that the 
Philosophy of History has accounted 
for the conquests of the new religion. 
Views like these, both separately and in 
combination, have been urged by the 
few with serious earnestness and honest 
conviction ; and they have been caught 
up by the many, without reverence, and 
often it must be feared without inquiry, 
and have been idly repeated by the empty 
babblement of innumerable echoes. It 
is the earnest acceptance of them by a 
thoughtful few, not the idle repetition 
of them by the crude ignorance or juve- 
nile self-complacency of the incompetent 
and careless many, that entitles them to 
our respectful consideration. We must 
re-examine them, solely because they 
have overthrown the faith of some who 
have duly striven to estimate their force, 
and who have defended them under a 
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solemn sense of the awfulness of the 
questions at issue, as well as with un- 
feigned tenderness and respect for that 
belief which has been for centuries, 
and to millions, the main secret of their 
happiness, and the most precious treasure 
of their lives. We are bound to presume 
that some at least of those who have as- 
sailed, with hard reasoning or with light 
ridicule, the foundations of Christianity, 
are fully aware of all that is involved in 
the endeavour to rase to the ground the 
splendid and holy temple of Christian 
faith ; and that—though aware of it— 
they still sorrowfully hold it to be their 
duty to try and perform that dangerous 
and dreadful task. It is at their bidding, 
therefore, that we are bound to recon- 
sider, without anger and without ana- 
thema, the very simplest elements of 
Christian truth. And this is what the 
best and noblest apologists of recent days 
have done. But they must inevitably do 
so at a disadvantage ; for, in order to do 
so, they must leave out of sight one 
essential consideration which can have 
no argumentative weight with their 
opponents, and which yet is prominent 
in the Revelation which they accept as 
sacred. I mean that they must waive 
the constant warning of Christ and of 
His greatest and profoundest disciples, 
that he who would receive the kingdom 
of heaven must do so as a little child ; 
that spiritual things can only be spirit- 
ually discerned ; that the deepest wis- 
dom of God may be downright foolish- 
ness with men. They must waive the 
consideration that Faith is not, and can- 
not be, an achievement of the intellect 
alone, but that a moral and spiritual 
element must preside at her birth. They 
must not stop to question whether those 
who have impugned the doctrines which 
we hold to be true and sacred have ever 
endeavoured to approach and estimate 
them aright in that spirit of obedi- 
, ence, humility, and childlike submis- 
sion by which we are told that they 
can alone be approached or understood. 
When we are arguing in favour of our 
Teligious belief, any appeal to what is 
called the “Christian consciousness” 


is not only ineffectual but irritating. It 
ought not, therefore, to be made. The 
Christian apologist must: descend on 
terms of simple equality into the region 
of the finite intelligence to maintain 
truths which confessedly transcend its 
sphere; and must fight-on the low 
platform of formal evidences, not on 
the lofty vantage-ground of one who 
believes that the knowledge of God has 
been revealed to that spiritual sense 
which alone can apprehend it, by a 
light more divine and more glorious 
than any that ever yet has shone on 
land or sea. The assertion of such a 
conviction, however sincerely urged, 
will only be set down as unintelligible 
mysticism. Yet even on these condi- 
tions, step by step and point by point, 
the defenders of our faith have for two 
millenniums been meeting the objec- 
tions of the sceptic, and confronting 
the converging lines of his arguments 
by the counter array of evidences which 
have been levied in a thousand regions, 
and which, in the judgment of many 
of our deepest thinkers, have never yet, 
except in the too-confident assertions 
of unbelievers, been putto rout. And 
yet we are bound to repeat that those 
who bring all the batteries of the 
human intellect to bear against the truth 
of Christianity will never understand—it 
is impossible in the very nature of 
things, and in distinct accordance with 
the announcement of the Apostles, that 
they ever should understand—the sort 
of intuitive force with which these truths 
come home to the souls of those who 
have accepted them, or the degree in 
which the convictions inspired by them 
seem to forego all further need for 
logical demonstration, as they also stand 
above all further fear of overthrow by 
formal syllogism. 

One who has long leaned with all his 
strength on the Christian faith—one 
who, having done so, has found it always 
strong and sure, and stronger and surer 
as storms arise—one who, in all the 
long records of the world’s history, can 
find no instance of any who have 
anchored their souls on that rock and 
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found that the anchor will not hold— 
feels, I suppose, an indomitable security 
under the assaults of materialism. 
There is not an argument against the 
Divinity of Jesus, or the Immortality 
of the Soul, which he has not estimated 
and rejected as irrelevant or weak. 
He believes that God has spoken to 
his being ina voice articulate as human 
utterance, and more indisputable than 
any earthly evidence. He reads the 
history of the ages as one continual 


‘commentary on his belief, that the 


Creator has not abandoned the universe 
which He created. He believes it to 
be a lesson of his own experience that 
the world is governed by an immediate 
Providence, not by the pitiless omnipo- 
tence of material laws. Strong in such 
convictions, he contemplates the forces 
put in motion to crush his hopes without 
passion and without alarm. With no 
desire to blink one single consideration 
which scepticism has urged, he believes 
himself able to adduce adequate demon- 
stration—adequate, at any rate, for the 
maintenance of his own religion, if not 
adequate to convince the fixed opposition 
of others—that criticism has wholly failed 
to show that the Gospels do not repre- 
sent, always with perfect faithfulness, 
often with minute accuracy, the testi- 
mony of those who were eye-witnesses of 
the facts which they narrate ;—that vast 
and almost incalculable as are the mate- 
rial blessings which Science hasconferred 
on the life of man, it has only shed a 
gleam so feeble as to be almost inappreci- 
able upon the darkness of those infinite 
mysteries which Faith alone illuminates, 
and which, without the aid of Faith, leave 
the soul with no other footing than as it 
were an inch-breadth of rock in a waste of 
immeasurable sea ;—that the character- 
istics of the Gospel miracles, and the 
basis of testimony on which they rest, 
separate them in every single particular 
from those Myths and Philosophemes 
which have been supposed to furnish 
an analogon to their development ;—that 
the entire Literatures of every age con- 
tain nothing comparable to the teaching 
of the New Testament, either in intrinsic 


value, in universal applicability, or in 
permanent effects ;—that, amid all the 
Religions of the world—though many of 
them have been promulgated by greatand 
wise and holy men, not unenlightened by 
the Holy Spirit of God—yet Christianity 
stands transcendent and alone, unique in 
its ideal, absolute in its perfection, unap- 
proachable in the strength, the peace, 
the victorious happiness which it in- 
spires ;—lastly, that there is no true 
Philosophy of History save that which 
Scripture itself has taught us, and which 
is the very simple one that “ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is the 
destruction of any people,” or, which is 
the same thing expressed in the memo- 
rable words with which, centuries ago, 
Orosius sums up the “Civitas Dei ” of St. 
Augustine—“Divind Providentia agitur 
mundus et homo.” 

And thus primarily from the invin- 
cible conviction inspired by his reason, 
but yet also with the full assent of his 
understanding—amid the loud assevera- 
tions of many voices which seem daily to 
increase in volume and multitude, a 
believer, with no less sincerity than 
those who, for the sake of their religion, 
suffered themselves to be thrust into 
the arena or fettered to the stake, may 
still answer, and will continue to answer, 
Christianus sum. 

Yet into all that may be said in favour 
of these lines of argument it is not 
my purpose to enter now; and in the 
“ Life of Christ” recently pubished it 
was not my purpose, otherwise than 
indirectly, to enter at all. 

If I had done so, it would still have 
been my very earnest desire to conduct 
the controversy in the spirit of perfect 
candour and perfect courtesy. 

But, as I took care to state at the 
beginning of the preface, the book was 
not primarily addressed to those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity. To 
them it would have but little direct 
argumentative force, except such as 
results from any endeavour to set in 
a clear light that awful and eternal 
portraiture which we find in the Gos- 
pels. But surely that portraiture is 
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itself an argumentof undeniable cogency. 
None can devoutly gaze upon it without 
hearing, in the silence, that voice which 
has pleaded to so many centuries in 
solemn appeal, and not in vain,— 
the voice which is content to abandon 
every other argument if it may seize and 
fix the attention of the world to all that 
is latent in the single utterance—“Be- 
hold the Man!” 

It is for these reasons, and it is on the 
subject of that portraiture, that I now 
ask leave to speak. 

1. The question has frequently been 
asked, ‘‘ What need is there to write the 
Life of Christ at all?” “ J write a Life 
of Christ 1—J ?” said Lavater. “ Never ! 
The Evangelists have written it as it 
can and ought to be written.” The re- 
mark is quoted with approbation in the 
last number of the Quarterly Review, 
To me, I frankly say that it sounds 
like a mere epigram — half-mystic, 
half-Apollinarian. We possess, indeed, 
in the Gospels four fragmentary narra- 
tives, written, or compiled, to meet the 
needs of the Christian Church as those 
needs rose, and adequate notonly to place 
on a sure historic basis the fundamental 
truths of the New Dispensation, but 
also to furnish to those for whom they 
were primarily written, a conception of 
the human life of the Saviour far more 
distinct than it is possible for us to 
attain. With the aid of contemporary, 
and of almost contemporary, informa- 
tion, to throw light on difficulties of 
which the certain solution has, in the 
lapse of ages, been almost hopelessly for- 
gotten—with a knowledge of circum- 
stances and details which to us are only 
recoverable by dubious conjecture,—the 
first readers of the Gospels would have 
known the true reconciliation of many 
apparent divergences, It would have 
been easy for them to ascertain the 
harmony between narratives of which 
it has become impossible for us to un- 
derstand the mutual relations. Adopt- 
ing the favourite symbolism of the 
earliest centuries, we may say that 
it was far easier for them than for us 
to see but one cherubic chariot of 
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Deity in the varying appearances of the 
“ fourfold-visaged four.” Any one who 
will read the earliest attempts to de- 
scribe the life of Christ as a continuous 
whole—the Vita Christi, for instance, 
written by the saintly Bonaventura in 
the thirteenth century—will see how 
the most elementary facts of interrela- 
tion between the Gospels were entirely 
misapprehended, even by those who 
may be supposed to have made them a 
special subject of study. If a Life of 
Christ attempted nothing more than the 
historic and consecutive combination of 
events often narrated without clear 
notes of time and place, it might still 
serve an important purpose in enabling 
readers to understand the Gospels. 
But if, in addition to this, any real 
light can be thrown on the local and 
national surroundings which add so 
much to the significance of those events 
—if we can surround the Divine Life 
with that local colouring in the midst 
of which it was seen by those eye-wit- 
nesses by whom it was recorded,—it 
may, I think, be confidently asserted, 
not only that the task is neither otiose 
nor superfluous, but even that, if it 
were left unattempted, the Gospels 
might in time lose much of their sa- 
cred beauty, if none of their eternal 
significance. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
Evangelists wrote in daily familiarity 
with ancient and Oriental, with Jewish 
and Pagan life; and therefore that it 
could not be possible forthem consciously 
to consider the needs of ages to which the 
realization of those external surround- 
ings would be a difficult task. Priests, 
Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, 
Botthusians — scholars of Shammai, 
scholars of Hillel—Roman procurators, 
centurions, legionaries—peasants, fisher- 
mer., publicans—Galileans, Samaritans, 
Zealots—all of them representatives of 
a world which has long since passed 
away,—these were the people amid 
whom the earthly life of Jesus was 
thrown. A provincial tyranny de- 
pendent for its very being on the 
Roman ascendency,—truckling political 
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acquiescence side by side with burn- 
ing Messianic hopes,—such were the 
outward conditions of the society in 
the midst of which He moved. A reli- 
gion which had fallen into the decadence 
of empty and most unspiritual formal- 
ism,—an erudition at once pompous, 
self-assertive, decrepit, tyrannous, and 
second-hand,—and this religion and this 
erudition surrounded by dead semblances 
of a Paganism intense in the virulence 
of its utter corruption, but purely nega- 
tive and nihilistic in the theoretic be- 
liefs which it inspired,—such was the 
daily spectacle which He witnessed. 
And it was the character of those ex- 
ternal conditions which formed the 
starting-point of His special revelations, 
and determined alike the form into 
which they were thrown and the im- 
agery by which they were illustrated. He 
who would /ful/y understand that teach- 
ing and those illustrations must know 
something about the Roman policy, 
something about the Herodian dominion, 
something about Hellenistic influences, 
something about Jewish character, some- 
thing about the Temple and its festivals, 
something about Oriental customs, some- 
thing about the scenery and geography 
of Palestine, something about the Mes- 
sianic dreams which fired into fierce 
fanaticism the followers of Judas the 
Gaulonite, something about the disputes 
at once inane and violent which rent 
the votaries of the “loosing” and 
“binding” schools. 

Tam not denying for a moment that the 
divine truths which the Gospels reveal 
are so simple that ‘the wayfaring man, 
though a fvol, need not err therein,’ and 
that they express the profoundest ex- 
periences of life in forms so startling 
in their apparent paradox, yet so lumi- 
nous in their essential simplicity, as to 
be intelligible to the most ignorant, 
while yet they are beyond the capacity 
of the loftiest genius to fully grasp. 
But I add, with no less confidence, that 
there are many points of the teaching 
of Jesus which may acquire fresh force 
and fresh brightness when we study the 
special circumstances which guided its 


immediate applicability. And, further 
than this, the long centuries of history 
have flung a noonday splendour over 
many a truth and many a prophecy, 
which even to the Apostles must have 
remained obscure. It seems to me, 
that if we believe in “the Hand that 
guides,” the increasing purpose of the 
ages brings home to us the divine 
mission of Christ with an emphasis of 
conviction far stronger than any which 
—in an age when the credence in 
miracles was universal and natural— 
we could possibly have derived from 
the healing of a demoniac or even 
the raising of a corpse. And for the 
Apostles, though they might divine by 
the spirit of prophecy, it was not pos- 
sible to read in the light of fact the 
full relation of the few momentous years 
in which their hands handled the Word 
of Life to the entire course of pre- 
vious or succeeding history. Yet all 
these things must enter into the view 
which we take of the human Life of 
Christ. Nor do these propositions 
require any further proof than is fur- 
nished by the amazing and disastrous 
errors respecting His mission and His 
teaching, of which some held their 
ground during entire epochs of theo- 
logical thought. That these errors have 
existed, and that they would have been 
in many cases exorcised, to the vast 
profit of the human race, by a due esti- 
mate of the facts which, in their to- 
tality the Gospels set before us, is known 
to every student of secular and ecclesi- 
astical history. To dwell on this 
would carry me too far; but if we take 
even a single element of the inquiry, it 
is not tov much to say that one fact 
about the teaching of Christ, namely, 
its diametrical opposition to, and im- 
mense superiority over, the very loftiest 
teaching of His greatest contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors— 
in other words, that unique, trans- 
cendent, divine originality, which in- 
stantly refutes and stultities all of the 
numerous attempts to place the founder 
of any other religion on a level with 
Him—has never, until very recent 
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times, been understood to the same ex- 
tent to which it may now be understood 
by all who have faithfully studied the 
indisputable facts. 

To no class, therefore, can an attempt 
to see clearly the human life of Jesus be 
superfluous, and it is an attempt which, 
on historical grounds, if on no other, 
ought to have as much interest for the 
honest sceptic as for the honest believer. 
If the story of His days on earth be 
faithfully told,—ifa picture of His walk 
among men be given as clearly as the 
writer’s studies enable him io realise it, 
—the facts adduced and the picture thus 
portrayed must have some value as a 
contribution to the deepest and most 
important problem of our day, entirely 
apart from the religious or philosophical 
bias of the particular writer. All of us 
alike profess to desire, and therefore it 
must be assumed in accordance with the 
willing and natural working of a Charity 
that believeth all things, that we all of 
us alike do desire the truth. By all 
such studies, come they from whom they 
may, the truth is sifted. Thousands of 
sincere believers have thoughtfully and 
carefully read the Vie de Jésus of Renan 
and the Leben Jesu of Strauss, and 
so far from having been shaken by 
these books in any fundamental par- 
ticular of their faith, have been able to 
understand and to master the difficulties 
which such books suggest, and even, it 
may be, to glean from them elements 
of facts and results of labour which 
every man must take into serious ac- 
count when he tries to arrive at his final 
conclusion.? 


? Would not many a Christian teacher be able 
to echo the language used by the noble and elo- 
quent Lacordaire in the pulpit of Notre Dame ? 
** J’ai lu ce livre [the Leben Jesu] avec attention 
et labeur, et voici comment je m’y prenais. 
Aprés avoir étudié un paragraphe, toujours fort 
long, et il y ena149 en 4 vols., je fermais 
le livre pour me remettre un peu de la fatigue, 
et d'une, sorte de frayeur involontaire causée 
par l’abondance de l’érudition. Puis ouvrant 
l’Evangile, que je baisais respecteusement, je 
lisais les textes qui avaient été l’objct de la 
discussion, pour voir si par les seules lumitres 
d’une littérature commune, et sans le secours 
d’aucun commentateur, je ne parviendrais pas 
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2. But besides those who esteem it a 
superfluous, there are others who hold it 
to be an irreverent task to write a Life of 
Christ. The outlines of the Gospels, they 
say, are shifting, the details vague ; the 
object which the writers had evidently 
in view was the revelation of a new 
faith, not the composition of a human 
biography. So strongly does this appear 
to be felt that I am told of one aged dis- 
senting minister who ‘was positively 
shocked and horrified at the mere title 
“The Life of Christ.” This is quite a 
new style of objection; and it might 
be sufficient to say that I will gladly 
bear a charge of irreverence which will 
have to be borne in equal degree, not 
only by many excellent divines, and 
writers of saintly reputation, but even 
by men like St. Bonaventura, by 
Milton, by Jeremy Taylor, and by 
Neander. But I believe that the passion 
with which this has been urged, and 
the imaginary danger of violating the 
supposed reticence of the sacred writers, 
is due to a total misconception, and a 
latent heresy. The misconception is 
that the Evangelists kept anything in 
the background, or knew of any facts 
which they thought it reverent to con- 
ceal. The heresy is the Apollinarian 
notion, so dominant in some sections 
of the religious world, which would omit 
the word redXgwe from the four great 
adverbs which sum up the orthodoxy 
of four great councils, or, in other 
words, forgets that, in the faith of 
Christians, Jesus was “ perfectly man,” 
as well as “truly God.”? To read the 
& rompre le nceud de la difficulté. Eh bien! 
a part trois ou quatre passages, il ne m’a ja- 
mais fallu plus de dix minutes pour dissiper 
ie charme d'une vaine science, et sonrire au 
dedans de moi de l’immpuissance & laquelle Dieu 
a condamné l'erreur.”—Conférences, 1846, 
p- 155. He proceeds to discuss sume of Strauss’s 
most apparently forcible objections, such as 
‘the taxing of Cyrenius.’ 

2 "AAnOds, “ truly God”—Council of Nice, 
as against the Arians, A.D. 325; reAéws, per- 
JSectly man—Council of Constantinople, as 
against the Apollinarians, a.p. 381; ddiaipétws, 
indivisibly —Council of Ephesus, as against the 
Nestorians, A.D. 431; dsvyxvrws, distinctly, 
Council of Chaleedon,as against the Eutychians, 
A.D. 451 (see Hooker, v. liv. 10) 
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remarks of some of my reviewers it might 
have been thought that I was inventing 
a series of new particulars instead of hum- 
bly trying to accomplish my professed 
aim, which was to throw light, as far as 
I could, upon the Gospels, by the en- 
deavour to combine and illustrate, and so 
to defend the credibility of those things 
—and those only—which the Evangelists 
themselves narrate. I purposely ab- 
stained from witnessing the Mystery 
at Ober-Ammergau, because I did not 
wish to confuse or disturb that ideal 
conception which was at any rate drawn 
from authentic sources. But of the tens 
of thousands who witnessed that famous 
Passion Play, how many went to it with 
an entirely unfavourable bias, and left it 
with the willing acknowledgment that, 
in all that they had seen there was at 
any rate nothing offensive and nothing 
irreverent,—nothing indeed that was not 
consonant with their holiest feelings of 
devotion? Yet if even the most devout 
and reverent Christians could, without a 
shock to their feelings of adoration, see 
aliving figure walking on the stage amid 
scenic accompaniments, to represent the 
person of their Saviour, with what 
cogency may it be urged @ fortiori that, 
except to people who wrote with unjust 
passion and uncandid prejudice, there 
could be nothing revolting in a task 
which so many of the noblest had un- 
dertaken before me, and which, though 
it has been performed with unspeakably 
loftier ability, had, I will make bold to 
say, never been performed with humbler 
reverence. 

“T regard the Ammergau play as a 
monstrous blasphemy,” said an excellent 
and learned clergyman. ‘‘ What! go 
into a theatre and witness an actual re- 
presentation of one whom I regard as 
my Lord and my God!” After allow- 
ing his indignation to vent itself, my 
reply was that for three and thirty years 
the Saviour of mankind had walked on 
this earth of ours as a living man ; that 
during those years He had tabernacled 
among us “in a tent like ours and of the 
same material;” that as a child, and 
boy, and youth, and man, He had lived 
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and moved in the flesh among brothers, 
sisters, friends, enemies—in all respects 
made like unto His brethren, yet with- 
out sin; that the synagogues in 
which He had preached were com- 
mon synagogues, and the crowds 
among which He had moved were 
common crowds ; that, in{a word, the 
life which He had lived among men 
differed from other lives in its perfect 
sinlessness alone. If in this daily rou- 
tine there was nothing derogatory to the 
divine reverence which He inspired, 
neither can there be in the endeavour 
to reproduce it. If He was no less 
Divine when, under the light of day, 
He walked on the slopes of Olivet, or 
sailed over the waters of Gennesareth, 
than now when “ He sitteth at the right 
hand of God,”—if there was nothing 
intrusive in the loving gaze that 
watched Him as He enjoyed the com- 
mon air, and sat in the common sun- 
light,—neither need there be anything 
irreverent in the endeavour, under any 
form of Art, to quicken our imagination 
of the life He lived. It is true—and 
it isa truth which would have saved 
the woyld from many a wild chiliastic 
dream—that His spiritual presence is 
more near to us than His physical 
presence could ever be to any — 
that Christians now may be more 
closely united to Him than Apos- 
tles then,—and that “it was better 
for us that He should go away.” Yet 
surely there can be no paradox in the 
assertion that a spiritual knowledge of 
the Divine Teacher may be rendered 
more deep and clear by the illustration 
which His words receive from a just 
conception of the life which He actu- 
ally lived. If, as every cultivated mind 
would at once acknowledge, much may 
be gained from the sacred pictures of 
Italian art, before the crystal spring of 
its beautiful ideal had been corrupted by 
the turbid influx of Pagan sensualism— 
if even imagination may be permitted 
to find free but chastened scope in 
such presentations—then it is idle 
Gnosticism to object to a narrative 
from which all purely imaginative 
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elements were rigorously excluded, and 
which was studiously derived from 
sources of sacred and acknowledged 
authenticity. In other words, if it be 
more than lawful to paint ideal repro- 
ductions of Gospel incidents, it is 
monstrous to charge with irreverence 
an endeavour to describe them with 
historical accuracy, 

Here, however, I gladly acknowledge 
that experience and further reflection 
have led me to believe that it might 
have been better to say less, to sup- 
press more, about the facts of the Cruci- 
fixion. In the last editions those facts 
have, in deference to sympathies which 
I honour and opinions I respect, been 
softened down from the stern reality. 
Undeniably, indeed, the picture which 
has been called “lurid” and “ revolt- 
ing,” must for that very reason be faith- 
fully and terribly true to the reality of 
the event which it described, because, 
down to the slightest particular it is 
drawn from ascertained certainties. If 
we lose the true meaning of what the 
Cross and Crucifixion were, we lose the 
true meaning of certain sentences which 
Christ most solemnly uttered and most 
frequently repeated, and we pander to 
the sentimentality which has evacuated 
the cross of half its meaning, so that now 
it glitters in jewels at balls and theatres, 
instead of being, as it once was, the 
terrible memento of the hermit’s cavern 
or the Franciscan’s cell.. ‘ You write 
thus,” said a friend to me, “to scarify 
callosities.” He could not have ex- 
pressed my meaning with more force or 
in fewer words. Time and familiarity, 
and perhaps other influences besides, 
have utterly obliterated the true signi- 
ficance of that pregnant and eternally 
applicable metaphor which bids us “‘take 
up our cross.” I omitted much that 
might have been said ; but I did wish 
partly to restore some shadow of that 
original meaning. I should have thought 
it utterly wrong to add, or to invent, one 
touch or colour of pain or dreadfulness. 
To do this would have been to be guilty 
of a sensationalism which I abhor. Ru- 
bens, in his picture of the Crucifixion, 


represents one of the thieves, in his agony, 
tearing his foot from the piercing nail, 
The incident is at once horrible and 
false. I was not writing in the spirit of 
Rubens, but rather striving, at leagues 
of distance, to imitate the spirit of 
that exquisite painter, who, however 
much he be taunted for feeble pietism, 
will always be dear to all the good,—Fra 
Beato Angelico da Fiesole,—who painted 
a Crucifixion in every cell of his mon- 
astery of San Marco at Florence, yet 
never painted it except with streaming 
tears, and on his knees. 

3. Iwill only make one more remark, 
to prevent misapprehension about a 
matter on which I earnestly desire to be 
understood. It has been said that my 
final chapter “shows evident traces of the 
pressure under which the work was com- 
pleted,” and that “after studying the 
elaborate chapters upon the Passion we 
cannot but be sensible of an anti-climax 
in the treatment of the Resurrection.” ! 
The chapter was not concluded under 
pressure, and if there be any anti-climax 
it was perfectly intentional, because I 
wished to write in the spirit of the Mj 
pov dxrov. This was why I selected the 
motto from Tertullian—*Necesse est 
pauca dicamus de Christo ut Deo.” It 
is only in a secondary sense that the 
forty days after the Resurrection can be 
described as a part of that which was 
the original designation of my book— 
“The Life of Jesus on Earth.” After the 
Resurrection, the Life of Christ was no 
longer the common daily life of man. 
So far as we are concerned, and so far 
as the sole records of it are concerned, it 
was discontinuous,—distant,—superior 
to the ordinary limitations of mortal 
existence. The Resurrection body was 
a glorified and spiritual body. It was not 
instantly recognisable—so at least the 
narratives lead us to infer—even by 
those with whom Jesus had daily lived. 
There was no room here to throw any 
further light on the gospel narratives ; 
all illustrations from external circum- 
stances or conditions became at once 
impossible ; nothing was open to me but 

1 Quarterly Review, p. 204. 
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simply to take the original records 
exactly as they stood, and as far as pos- 
sible to make the mere language of them 
clearand intelligible to the general reader, 
especially in places where, as in the 
memorable conversation of the Lord with 
Peter, the English version had entirely 
neglected some noteworthy differences 
and distinctions of the original Greek. 
Any who cared to attend to the indica- 
tions which I had furnished would have 
beenable at once to see that thedifference 
and comparative scantiness of the treat- 
ment was not due to haste and careless- 
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ness—which would indeed have been 
unpardonable—but resulted partly from 
the inevitable conditions of the subject, 
partly from deliberate design. 

I have said my say—and trust that I 
have not abused the opportunity afforded 
me. My object has not been to defend 
myself against past criticisms, or to 
obviate future ones ; but only to add a 
few more words to my treatment of a 
subject of which the sacred and infinite 
importance will hardly be denied. 


Freperic W. Farrar. 





“RECENT LATIN VERSE.” 


To the Editor of Macmmtian’s Macazrne. 


Sir,—I am sorry to have upset Mr. 
Munro's equanimity so much as I ap- 
pear to have done; on one point I 
do certainly owe him an explanation ; 
and that is my chief reason for troubling 
you with this letter. 

Mr. Munro feels aggrieved at being 
singled out for attack, and complains 
that “Recent Latin Verse” is no fair 
description of my article. He is right, I 
think, in both of these complaints. The 
article was never intended by me to 
appear in the form which it ultimately 
assumed, but to have included many 
other Latin verse writers, among whom 
Mr. Munro would only have occupied 
that position which is due to his un- 
doubted eminence. The causes which 
unfortunately led to the publication of 
the article in a different shape would be 
of no interest to the public, and would 
perhaps be unsuitable to your columns, 
but they are much at Mr. Munro’s ser- 
vice, if he chooses to inquire for them. 

And here I should have stopped, but 
for the wild war-whoop which Mr. 
Munro utters over what he calls “my 
discomfiture,” whereas, in fact, he has en- 
tirely avoided the main question at issue, 
which is the comparative merit of two 
different styles. I contended that the new 
style of Latin verse writing—of which 
Mr. Munro is, if not the representative, 
at all events a distinguished ornament— 
was inferior to the style in use among 
an elder race of scholars; and I re- 
marked at the same time that, in ac- 
cordance with a singular superstition 
which has lately gathered round this 
subject, the style aforesaid was likely 
to be stigmatised as boyish. Mr. Munro, 


by his allusions to the Gradus, &c., does 
so stigmatise it, as I knew he would, 
and then seems to have considered that 
he had done all that was required of 
him. His guns are heavy, but his fire 
is inaccurate. His scholarship, when he 
gives it fair play, I do not call in ques- 
tion fora moment. His logic, I own, 
seems to be on a par with his taste. 

It is, indeed, to the absence of this 
last-mentioned faculty, rather than to 
any other defect, that I attribute the 
peculiar character of Mr. Munro's ver- 
sification, and his still more remarkable 
views on the subject of poetic diction. 
This want of literary taste, and conse- 
quent inability to appreciate the lan- 
guage of Gray, are at the bottom of 
most of the censures which he pro- 
nounces with such extraordinary self- 
complacency. I will only give a single 
instance, and that not the strongest. 
“The path of glory leads but to the 
grave,” is a line to which it is quite 
allowable to affix various shades of 
meaning. “The grave” may mean 
death in general, in which case tumulus 
would clearly be a wrong translation of 
it,or it may mean the particular grave 
of the ambitious individual, in which 
case it is quite right. Such of his criti- 
cisms as do not spring from this souree— 
they are very few—and involve only 
questions of Latinity, I willingly leave 
to the judgment of the classical public. 
The controversy I feel cannot be pur- 
sued in your pages. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. E. Keppet. 





